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G-E  Qampus 


BEMOTORED  BEHEMOTHS 

The  same  sun  which  never  sets  on  an  imshaved 
Englishman’s  chin  likewise  never  finishes  its  daily 
round  w'ithout  seeing  electric  motors  put  to  some 
new  nse. 

In  the  Sinclair  Refining  Company’s  exhibit  at 
“A  Century  of  Progress,”  you  can  see  five  pre- 
historic monsters.  Largest  is  a Brontosaurus,  70  ft. 
long  and  22  ft.  high,  with  a steel  skeleton  and  welded 
joints,  posing  on  a mountain.  Little  motors  operate 
his  eyelids,  head,  neck,  mouth,  breatliing  apparatus, 
and  tail.  A motorized  Tyrannosaurus  rocks  back 
and  forth,  blinking  and  running  out  bis  tongue.  A 
30-foot  Triceratops  lunges  forw'ard;  a Stegosaurus 
waves  bis  fins;  and  a Duck-billed  Dinosaur  sits  in  a 
lake  and  cburns  water  with  his  tail. 

Interviewed  recently,  and  speaking  for  the  group. 
Brontosaurus  shrewdly  winked  an  eye  and  recom- 
mended G-E  motors,  on  the  basis  of  bis  80  million 
years  of  experience. 


WATCHDOG 

Like  Malone  of  the  Mounted,  old  PM-13  always 
gets  its  man. 

When  the  storm  king  rides  roughshod  along 
transmission  lines,  this  new  G-Ii  automatic  oscillo- 
graph waits  to  see  the  whites  of  his  eyes.  I hen  it 
starts  recording  within  a half  cycle  (of  a 60-cycle 
wave),  a 8j)ced  made  possible  by  a special  little 
mirror  with  a movement  all  its  own.  On  a single  roll 
of  the  sensitized  pap<’r,  PM -1.3  ean  handle  as  many 
as  a hundred  oseillograms  of  chance  transients  and 
surges,  and  they  can  tread  right  on  one  another  s 
heels  or  follow  months  apart. 

When  power  surges  sign  their  names,  it’s  no  for- 


gery. The  signature  shows  true  wave  shapes  and 
phase  relations.  And,  best  of  all,  the  PM-13  is 
permanently  connected  in  the  circuit  and  runs  by 
itself. 

Incidentally,  Claude  Hathaway,  a U.  of  Colorado 
graduate  in  1927,  is  largely  responsible  for  this  new 
development. 


THERMOCOUPLE  TAVERN 

We  take  you  now  to  our  new  indoor  weather 
laboratory. 

General  Electric  has  “commandeered”  this  ten- 
room  house  in  Schenectady  and  dedicated  it  to 
improving  the  air  we  breathe.  Tw'o  G-E  engineers 
— Elliott  Harrington,  Beloit  College,  ’16,  and 
Leon  Mears,  U.  of  Minnesota,  ’30,  live  there  and 
conduct  tests.  Air  conditioning  (temperature  con- 
trol, humidity  regulation,  air  cleansing,  air  circula- 
tion) flourishes.  There  is  automatic  oil  heating; 
there  are  extensive  air  ducts  in  the  w’alls,  in  the 
floors;  room  coolers;  combination  units  to  deliver 
air  either  heated  or  cooled;  filtering,  humidifying, 
and  circulating  devices.  Air  currents  can  be  pro- 
duced— vertical  or  horizontal.  To  heljD  summer 
cooling,  a ventilator  exhausts  air  from  the  attic. 
With  thermocouples  located  in  nearly  a hundred 
places,  temperature  readings  are  taken  at  one  point 
by  means  of  a telephone-relay  system. 

This  residence  was  one  of  the  proving  grounds 
for  the  G-E  oil  furnace.  Now  it  develops  design 
principles  for  air-conditioning  equipment. 
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^^You  Will  be  Interested  to  Know^’ 

What  is  Happening  on  the  Campus  at  Oberlin 


Your  Help  Is  Needed! 


President  JVilkins  says'. 

“There  is  no  point  in  the  Ober- 
lin College  program  at  which  a 
modest  gift  will  count  more  effec- 
tively at  the  present  time  than  it  will 
if  given  to  help  a boy  or  girl  of 
limited  financial  resources  to  remain 
on  tbe  Campus — i.  e.,  a gift  to  our 
student  aid  funds.” 


This  is  an  open  and  unconcealed  appeal  for  help.  Students  are  back  on  the 
Campus  in  even  larger  numbers  than  last  year,  and  very  many  with  insufficient  funds. 
The  Freshman  Class  is  the  largest  it  has  been  in  nine  years. 

We  have  had  faith  enough  to  promise  help  even  beyond  the  money  in  sight, 
without  knowing  explicitly  from  what  source  the  funds  are  coming. 

If  you  can  help,  mail  your  check,  made  out  to  “Oberlin  College,”  to 


Assistant  to  tbe  President. 
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The  waters  of  trouble  may  still  be  high  upon  us,  but 
it  looks  at  length  as  if  the  tide  were  turning.  Even  in 
this  Year  of  our  Flattened  Pocket-books  Number  Five — 
if  we  make  the  reckoning  right  — 
ALPHA,  OMEGA  alumni  and  the  College  have  between 
them  managed  to  poll  the  third 
largest  freshman  class  in  Obcrlin’s  history.  It  is  really 
the  second  largest  class  to  be  enrolled  under  “normal” 
conditions,  for  the  1918  S.  A.  T.  C.  owed  its  size  to  a 
state  that  we  hope  may  be  long  e.\traordinary.  The 
largest  “normal”  cla.ss  was  that  of  1924,  the  year  follow- 
ing the  endowment-  campaign. 

The  figures  for  this  year  record  approximately  390 
new  students,  divided  between  some  165  men  and  about 
223  women.  While  it  is  not  ideal  that  the  freshman 
class  should  have  60  more  women  than  men,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  165  represents,  in  sheer  numbers, 
more  men  than  have  entered  Oberlin  during  an}'  one 
of  the  last  five  years,  with  the  exception  of  1930. 

Alumni  may  also  be  relieved  to  know  that  in  admit- 
ting these  390  young  people,  Oberlin’s  high  standards 
have  been  in  no  way  compromised.  The  only  difference 
between  this  year  and  ordinary  years  was  the  fact  that 
suitable  candidates  were  admitted  up  to  the  opening  of 
school,  instead  of  every  available  place’s  having  been  filled 
by  June.  The  result  is  a group  of  students  altogether 
encouraging  to  the  eye — frank-looking,  intelligent,  with 
enough  snvoir-foirs  to  make  them  naively  capable  when 
set  adrift  upon  the  Campus. 

For  this  consummation,  so  devoutly  to  be  wished,  the 
alumni  may  take  perhaps  the  lion’s  share  of  the  credit. 
In  the  opinion  of  Director  of  Admissions  William  H. 
Seaman,  the  concerted  efforts  of  the  alumni  body  have 
been  as  important  as  any  other  single  factor  in  achieving 
this  result,  the  drop  in  tuition  not  excepted.  Indeed,  the 
alumni  not  only  interested  students  directly,  but  indi- 
rectly spread  the  news  of  the  reduced  tuition — which  is 
as  much  to  their  credit  as  the  tuition  cut  was  to  the  credit 
of  the  College.  In  the  Alpha  of  their  task,  the  supplying 
of  the  College  with  students,  the  alumni  have  done  well. 

On  behalf  of  Miss  Ivanore  Rarnes,  head  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Appointments,  we  are  also  commissioned  to  thank 
our  alumni  for  the  increased  interest  they  are  showing 
in  the  scarcely  less  important  Omega — helping  to  find 
places  for  Oberlin  graduates.  A heartening  response 
has  come  to  her  recent  request  for  information  concern- 
ing openings,  and  she  hopes  that  the  good  work  may 
continue. 

It  has  always  been  obvious,  after  all,  that  a college 
needs  students  of  the  right  calibre;  it  is  just  coming  to 
be  perceived  that  it  is  equally  important  to  place  these 
same  students  after  graduation  in  positions  in  which  they 
may  be  of  use  to  '■ociety.  Even  virtue  cannot  function  in 
a vacuum.  These  are  two  of  the  vital  points  in  the 
College  program— the  First  Things  and  the  L.ast  Things 
—at  which  alumni  cooperation  is  not  only  welcome  but 
imperative. 


It  has  long  been  the  courteous  custom  of  literature 
to  warn  tlie  unwary  traveler  at  the  outset  of  his  journey 
of  the  perils  that  lie  ahead.  Sometimes  the  method  has 
been  direct  — “Reader,  venture  no 
“ROAD  farther  here,  unless — .”  Sometimes 

UNDER  it  is  veiled  in  a polite  request  to  the 

CONSTRUCTION”  I\Iuse,  that  the  lady  shall  speak  of 
such  and  such,  which,  you  are  to  as- 
sume, the  lady  ohiigingly  will.  Sometimes  it  takes  tlie 
form  of  a wordy  introduction,  a prolix  paragraph — 
whicli,  like  this,  should  be  a warning  in  itself. 

To  cut  the  matter  short,  we  take  you  into  our  con- 
fidence, dear  rca<ler,  and  inform  you  out  of  hand  that 
the  general  theme  of  the  Magazine  this  j'ear  is  to  be  the 
Contemporar}'  World.  Last  year,  as  was  fitting,  we 
often  turned  our  eyes  backwards  to  our  beginnings,  that 
we  might  better  understand  our  achievemenr  in  June. 
This  year,  with  the  first  century  met  and  passed,  we  must 
turn  to  the  future,  and  to  the  present. 

Although  we  all  most  obviously  have  our  physical 
being  in  the  contemporaiy'  world,  too  few  of  us,  it 
seems,  have  our  mental  being  here.  We  confine  our- 
selves to  ore  small  portion  of  it,  ignoring  and  overlook- 
ing the  rest ; or  we  live,  in  part,  curiously  in  the  past, 
conceiving  the  world  in  some  respects  as  it  was  taught  to 
us  fifteen  or  fifty  years  ago;  or,  inspired  by  a philosophy 
of  mistrust,  we  seek  to  escape  the  eddying  currents  of 
our  own  day  by  retreat  to  some  quite  individual  sphere  of 
thought  and  emotion. 

None  of  this  will  at  all  do  now.  It  is  our  duty,  and 
should  be  our  pleasure,  to  probe  the  peculiar  conscious- 
ness of  our  time,  the  things  that  set  us  apart  from  other 
periods  in  the  world’s  history,  the  factors  of  change,  and 
the  forces  that  are  actually  operating  in  events.  The  con- 
cept of  education  has  altered  from  the  day  in  which  the 
college  functioned  exclusively  as  the  conservator  of  the 
past.  The  past  is  precious  and  must  be  conserved,  being, 
as  it  is,  the  depth  and  sweetness  of  the  picture;  but  it 
seems  a little  odd  to  send  out  graduates  with  definite 
ideas  as  to  the  civilization  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
no  idea  at  all,  or  a very  m\-optic  one,  of  the  civilization 
of  whicli  they  themselves  are  a part. 

In  the  same  vein,  the  consideration  of  our  own  civil- 
ization does  not  appear  too  far-fetched  a theme  for  an 
alumni  magazine.  As  alumni  we  are  presumably  still 
interested  in  education,  in  continuing  the  process  which 
four  years  in  college  just  begins.  An  alumni  organ 
should  presumably  have  some  connection  with  education, 
some  fare  to  offer  educated  minds. 

So  that  we  invite  you,  dear  readers,  to  follow  this 
path  in  our  company;  and  liope  ymu  will  be  gracious 
with  us  in  our  stammering  pursuit  of  a hard  theme.  We 
shall  try,  on  our  part,  to  make  it  not  too  arduous,  nor 
too  pedantic,  nor  too  determinedly  educational.  Our 
model  shall  be  a happy  and  absorbing  conversation  be- 
tween friends.  And  if  on  your  part  you  have  topics  to 
suggest,  do  not,  we  pray,  fail  to  speak  up. 


Meeting  the  Economic  Crisis 

BY  JEROME  DAVIS  ’13 


The  past  two  decades  hav'e  seen  tlie  culmination  of  so- 
cial movements  which  have  shattered  the  cement  of  the 
existing  social  fabric,  drenched  the  world  in  blood  and 
burned  up  more  of  our  life  and  treasure  than  ever  before. 
T he  World  ^Var,  the  Russian  Revolution,  the  great 
Depression — no  one  of  us  can  escape  their  momentous 
consequences.  They  affect  our  thinking,  they  mould  our 
actions  and  they  shape  the  course  of  history. 

While  in  our  more  sober  moments  all  of  us  realize 
that  we  have  been  passing  through  a social  revolution, 
nevertheless  the  world  of  cvdture  in  which  we  move,  our 
newspapers,  our  homes,  our  churches  and  our  recreations 
have  been  changing  so  slowly  that  we  tend  to  fall  under 
the  illusion  of  the  unchangeability  of  things  as  they  are. 

Let  me  enumerate  some  of  the  more  startling  ways  in 
which  our  world  has  been  changed. 

IMost  of  us  recognize  that  we  have  passed  through  an 
industrial  revolution.  Perhaps  we  do  not  as  clearly  real- 
ize that  this  is  already  ancient  history.  Today  we  have 
entered  an  electrical  power  age.  Power  not  only  runs 
the  machine,  but  furnishes  the  skill.  Devices  such  as  the 
electric  eye  can  do  almost  ever\’thing  that  the  human 
hand  can  do,  and  more.  Our  factories,  our  homes  and 
our  lives  are  being  revolutionized  with  electrical  power. 
Think  of  what  is  happening  in  the  industrial  world.  One 
operator  in  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America  now 
runs  fourteen  electrically-heated  soaking  pits  besides  di- 
recting the  mill  crane  and  the  gentry  crane. 

In  one  of  our  munition  plants  in  Connecticut,  now 
busily  engaged  in  furnishing  munitions  for  South  Ameri- 
can wars,  eight  men  have  displaced  sixty  and  turn  out 
twice  as  much  product.  Even  in  Communistic  Russia 
sixty  men  with  the  aid  of  electricity  turn  out  thirty-six 
tons  of  aluminum  daily.  The  fact  is  that  one  of  our 
modern  turbines  can  turn  out  more  energy  than  all  the 
working  population  of  ancient  Egypt.  Whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  we  are  living  in  a power  age  which  is  as  differ- 
ent from  the  pioneer  era  of  our  forefathers  as  an  airplane 
is  from  a wheelbarrow. 

In  the  second  place,  our  society  has  been  revolution- 
ized becaused  we  h.ave  passed  from  an  economy  of  .scarcity 
to  an  economy  of  plenty.  For  centuries  man  has  been 
waging  a losing  battle  to  wrest  from  nature  all  the  food, 
clothing  and  shekel  which  he  needs.  Now  at  last  he 
has  won  the  fight;  modern  science  has  so  enlarged  our 
capacity  to  produce  that  we  have  more  than  we  need  to 
supply  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  America  with 
abundant  life.  A prominent  industrial  engineer,  Walter 
N.  Polakov,  formerly  Superintendent  of  Power  on  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  declares 
that  375,o(xr  men,  working  as  efliciently  as  possible,  could 
produce  all  the  basic  necessities  reipiired  by  the  entire 
American  population. 

It  is  an  interesting  side-light  on  this  situation  that 
for  the  first  time  in  history  mankind  is  faced  with  the 
opiiortunity  of  having  leisure,  |denty  of  leisure.  If  our 
economic  order  were  scientilicallx'  arranged  ihis  leisure 


should  be  shared  by  all.  The  planning  of  leisure  time 
would  then  become  a major  problem.  Are  we  intelligent 
enough  to  use  wisely  the  leisure  we  have  created  ? Will 
it  be  used  by  commercial  profit-making  companies  to  ex- 
ploit the  people,  to  debauch  their  ideals  and  cater  to  their 
lowest  appetites?  To  some  extent  this  has  already  been 
done  in  the  moving  picture  industry.  The  opportunity 
is  here  to  see  that  mankind  uses  leisure  to  genuinely  re- 
create character  both  individually  and  collectively,  to 
increase  intelligence  and  skills  of  all  sorts  and  so  increase 
leadership  of  the  highest  type.  Each  college  should  be 
both  a training  ground  for  occupational  and  for  leisure 
time  needs. 

A PiU/BLE.M  OF  Distribution 

But  for  the  present  leisure  is  not  with  us,  though 
the  opportunities  for  it  seem  so  near.  Even  in  the  boom 
period  of  1928,  industries  such  as  coal,  shoes  or  automo- 
biles could  have  produced  twice  as  much  as  they  did,  and 
this  is  true  of  almost  every  other  industry.  Yet  millions 
of  our  people  lack  the  ptirchasing  power  to  buy  food, 
clothing  and  shelter.  American  business  has  been  organ- 
ized to  secure  profits.  It  has  failed  to  realize  that  even 
profits  fade  away  without  adequate  purchasing  power. 
Low  wages,  unemployment  and  under-employment  in  the 
long  run  spell  no  profits,  depression  and  bankruptcy. 

The  fact  is  that  while  we  have  mastered  the  art  of 
production  we  have  so  far  failed  in  the  art  of  distribution. 
The  result  is  that  we  are  still  starving  in  the  midst  of 
pIent5^  Even  in  Washington,  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
city’s  charitable  agencies  appealed  for  shoes,  stating  that 
many  of  those  who  came  barefoot  for  aid  left  a trail  of 
blood  behind  them.  This  from  the  capital  of  the  nation 
was  startling. 

In  the  third  place  our  society  has  been  revolutionized 
because  of  the  heavy  concentration  of  industry  and 
wealth.  This  inevitable  result  of  our  capitalistic  civiliza- 
tion should  not  be  wondered  at.  Professor  Berle  of  the 
“Brain  Trust”  and  now  of  the  Federal  Government  tells 
us  that  200  corporations  control  roughly  half  of  the  non- 
hanking wealth  of  the  nation.  Within  this  small  group 
of  gigantic  corporations  the  power  is  highly  concentrated. 
Only  five  per  cent  are  controlled  by  a majority  of  the 
stockholders.  Income  has  also  become  concentrated. 
Three-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  peo|de  pay  95%  of 
the  income  tax. 

The  result  of  these  three  revolutionary  clianges  has 
been  epoch-making.  Only  a century  ago  the  farmers 
made  up  70%  of  our  population.  Todav  they  constitute 
less  than  13%  of  the  gainfully  employed.  In  1953  the 
wage  hdiorcrs  .are  the  majority  group  embracing  s8.5% 
of  the  gainfully  employed.  'Fogether  with  ihe  clerical 
workers  they  make  up  over  two-thirds  of  those  employed. 
We  are  an  Industrial  nation,  hut  the  revolutionary 
changes  of  the  past  decade  have  wrought  havoc  with  our 
workers.  Upwanis  of  fifteen  millions  ha\e  been  unem- 
ployed. Inadequate  relief  has  been  widespread,  homes 
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have  been  broken,  wliile  suicides  and  kidnappings  are  a 
commonplace  occurrence. 

The  F.armer’s  1’light 

The  condition  of  the  farmers  lias  been  little  better. 
In  1919  their  gross  income  from  the  sale  of  crops,  cattle 
and  other  products  was  roughly  16  billion  dollars.  By 
1932  the  Department  of  Agriculture  estimated  that  it 
had  declined  to  5 billions.  This  means  a loss  of  income 
of  67%  which  is  catastrophic. 

In  the  ten-year  period  to  1930  the  number  of  operat- 
ing farms  decreased  160,000  wbile  the  number  of  full 
farm  owners  declined  nearly  a half  a million.  In  the 
twelve  months  ending  March  l,  1932,  according  to  Sec- 
retary \Vallace,  the  number  of  farms  lost  through  forced 
sales  amounted  to  41  out  of  every  1000  farms  throughout 
the  United  States.  This  means  the  farmer  has  been 
going  through  ruin  and  bankruptcy.  So  serious  was  their 
plight  that  in  many  States  in  the  “West  the  farmers  re- 
volted and  refused  to  surrender  their  farms  even  on  a 
court  order. 

The  value  of  farm  lands  and  buildings  dropped  in 
tbe  10  years  prior  to  1930  by  over  18  billion  dollars,  a 
loss  of  28%.  By  1931  this  decline  had  increased  to  38%. 
At  the  same  time  the  total  of  farm  mortgages  has  been 
increasing  steadily  until  Secretary'  Wallace  has  stated  this 
year  that  they  total  the  stupendous  figure  of  12  billion 
dollars.  This  is  a 400%  increase  in  the  debt  load  of  the 
farmer  since  1910.  It  is  obvious  that  America  could  not 
hope  to  avoid  revolution  unless  we  should  materially  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  farmer  and  worker  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  us. 

Fortunately,  beginning  in  IMarcb,  the  new  adminis- 
tration began  to  take  action.  A farm  bill  was  passed 
which  through  a processing  tax  on  milled  wheat  has 
jumped  the  price  of  that  commodity  to  over  one  dollar  a 
bushel.  What  the  effect  will  be  on  tbe  price  of  bread 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  there  is  no  question  that  the 
wheat  farmer  is  being  substantially  benefitted. 

When  the  President  took  office  in  iMarch  all  the 
banks  in  32  States  were  closed.  Today  we  have  a new 
banking  act  which  after  July  i,  1934,  insures  up  to 
100%  all  deposits  up  to  $10,000.  Even  from  next  Jan- 
uary sums  up  to  $2,500  are  insured  against  loss. 

L nder  a national  recovery  act  passed  on  June  16, 
i’.F300.ooo,ooo  is  appropriated  for  public  works.  Other 
bills  provide  for  putting  thousands  of  the  unemployed  to 
work  at  a dollar  a day,  and  for  tbe  development  of  the 
Tennessee  River  and  V^alley  and  the  Muscle  Shoals  pro- 
jects. 

Perhaps  the  most  radical  and  far  reaching  proposal 
of  all  is  that  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 
This  act  spells  tbe  end  of  the  old  competitive  laissez  faire 
program  of  capitalism.  It  permits  the  self-regulation  of 
industry  by  the  business  men  themselves  subiect  to  tbe 
approval  of  the  President.  Under  its  provisions  any  in- 
dustrial group  can  draw  up  a code  of  fair  competition 
which  shall  specify  the  minimum  wages  and  the  maxi- 
mum hours  which  are  allowed  and  may  restrict  output. 
Labor  must  be  allowed  to  organize  with  representatives 
of  its  own  choosing.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  cap- 


ital and  labor  can  reach  agreement  as  to  just  what  provi- 
sions are  deemed  fair.  It  also  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  government  can  adequately  enforce  the  act.  although 
recalcitrant  members  of  anj'  industry  can  theoretically  be 
brought  into  line  through  a provision  permitting  licensing 
of  all  firms  by  the  President.  If  any  trade  or  industry 
does  not  present  an  adequate  code,  the  President  then  has 
the  right  to  prescribe  a code  for  them.  Under  this  novel 
bill  it  is  obvious  that  the  code  adopted  must  be  made  fair 
for  the  average  industrial  concern.  This  will  mean  that 
the  big  concerns  which  are  more  efficient  should  make 
increased  profits. 

Under  this  act  can  the  administration  keep  dowm  the 
rise  in  prices  on  products  to  fair  limits?  AVill  organized 
labor  be  generally  permitted  to  organize  and  to  strike  if 
necessary  ? 

'File  National  Recovery  Act  is  without  doubt  the  ma- 
jor achievement  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  up  to 
date.  It  has  already  created  profound  changes  in  Amer- 
ican life.  Whether  employers  like  it  or  not  the  Act  pre- 
scribes that  workers  “shall  have  the  right  to  organize  and 
bargain  collectively,  through  representatives  of  their  own 
choosing,  and  shall  be  free  from  interference,  restraint  or 
coercion  of  employers  of  labor  or  their  agents  in  the  desig- 
nation of  such  representatives,  or  in  self-organization,  or 
in  other  concerted  activities  for  the  purpose  of  collective 
bargaining  or  other  mutual  aid  or  protection.”  Labor 
is  taking  advantage  of  the  Act.  The  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  in  six  weeks  has  issued  one  hundred  and  five 
charters,  more  that  it  did  in  the  entire  year  of  1929.  The 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  have  brought  back 
once  more  into  the  fold  300,000  workers.  Labor  is 
moving  out  into  unorganized  territory'.  Advance  agents 
of  labor  have  gone  into  the  rubber  plants,  the  steel  in- 
dustry- and  the  automotive  industry.  Whether  they  will 
be  able  to  organize  these  industries  is,  however,  doubtful; 
for  capital,  in  spite  of  the  lessons  of  the  de|iression,  is 
slow  to  learn  and  may  still  fight  all  unionization. 

New  Deal  for  Labor? 

If  one  can  judge  from  the  settlement  of  the  Berkshire 
Hosiery  Alills’  strike  at  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  the  Fed- 
eral Labor  Arbitration  Board  will  not  be  unfriendly  to 
union  labor  in  the  event  of  conflict.  All  of  which  means 
that  labor  will  be  a more  powerful  force  than  ever  in 
our  national  life.  On  the  other  hand,  if  labor  gains 
something  so  does  capital.  It  has  gained  increased  pur- 
cha.sing  power  on  a national  scale  and  freedom  from  pros- 
ecution under  the  anti-trust  acts. 

In  considering  these  changes  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Industrial  Recovery  Act  re- 
main in  force  for  only  two  years;  hut  it  is  almost  un- 
thinkable that  at  ‘.he  end  of  that  time  its  provisions  will 
be  completely  scrapped.  If  found  successful,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  the  prelude  to  a permanent  new  policy'.  This 
whole  new  program  may  be  considered  the  American 
answer  to  .socialism.  'I  he  old  individualism  has  been 
tried  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting.  America  re- 
sponds with  a new  form  of  collectivism  which  permits  the 
old  profit  seeking  impulse  to  have  freedom  within  the 
limits  of  national  codes.  'Fhese  codes  can  be  freely 
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arrived  at  by  capital  and  labor,  but  the  government  is  tlie 
judge  and  jurj^.  Taken  by  itself,  it  is  doubtful  if  tlie 
National  Recovery  Act  can  succeed  in  its  purpose.  It 
leaves  the  consumer  in  too  precarious  position.  Will  the 
government  push  on  to  some  new  policy  of  price  con- 
trol, or  just  how  will  the  interests  of  the  consumer  be 
protected  ? 

No  one  can  dispute  the  fact  of  a new  deal.  The 
Roosevelt  administration  has,  in  the  space  of  a few 
months,  taken  more  far-reaching  and  radical  steps  to 
bring  back  prosperity  than  any  administration  since  the 
foundation  of  our  republic.  However,  it  should  be 
clearl}'  recognized  that  the  honeymoon  of  the  new  regime 
is  over.  From  now  on  the  difficulties  of  administering 
the  new  legislation  to  make  it  come  up  to  the  glowing 
promises  of  its  proponents  will  prove  increasingly  diffi- 
cult. One  cannot  help  wondering  whether  a profit 
economy  can  organize  along  welfare  lines  with  maximum 
efficiency. 

The  Role  of  Religion 

AVe  have  traced  the  collapse  of  our  economic  order 
and  the  steps  we  are  taking  to  bring  recover}'.  While  this 
economic  revolution  has  been  in  progress,  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  religious  forces  of  the  nation?  In  theory 
they  stand  for  the  abundant  life  of  all  the  people,  even 
the  most  downtrodden. 

Organized  religion  emerged  from  the  World  War 


with  its  prestige  badly  shaken.  For  the  first  time  in 
history  one-sixth  of  the  land  area  of  the  earth  was  con- 
trolled by  a definitely  atheistic  power.  As  disillusion 
regarding  the  romanticism  of  the  ideals  of  the  World 
War  settled  increasingly  on  the  minds  of  men,  people 
began  to  blame  the  church  for  having  so  actively  sup- 
ported tlie  war.  With  the  coming  of  tlie  depression,  mil- 
lions of  the  unemployed  realized  that  the  church  had 
been  the  handmaiden  of  the  forces  of  economic  greed. 
Yet  in  the  history  of  religion  there  have  been  great  pio- 
neering prophets  who  stood  for  economic  justice. 

An  interesting  experiment  has  recently  been  started 
in  America,  with  the  organization  of  a National  Religion 
and  Labor  Foundation  embracing  Catholics,  Jews  and 
Protestants.  It  is  an  attempt  to  translate  religion  into 
the  warp  and  woof  of  the  economic  fabric  of  America. 
It  stands  for  old  age  pensions,  health  and  unemployment 
insurance.  It  believes  in  organization  of  labor  and  pro- 
poses to  place  the  forces  of  organized  religion  behind  the 
trade  union  movement.  Its  three  honorary  presidents — 
Professor  Hagerty,  president  of  the  Catholic  Conference 
on  Industrial  Problems;  Sidney  Hillman,  president  of 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America;  and 
Ri.shop  Francis  J.  McConnell  of  New  York — are  out- 
standing exponents  of  justice  in  action.  If  this  spirit 
continues  to  spread,  perhaps  economics  and  politics  will 
not  have  to  fight  their  battle  for  the  new  social  order 
alone. 


Bonfire  of  Vanities 

BY  PRESIDENT  ERNEST  HATCH  WILKINS* 


ON  Sunday  February  the  seventh,  in  the  year  1498, 
there  was  built  in  the  great  square  of  the  city  of 
Florence  what  was  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
recorded  bonfires. 

There  was  nothing  strange  in  the  mere  fact  of  the 
building  of  a bonfire  upon  that  day:  it  was  the  last  day 
of  the  Carnival,  and  the  traditional  Carnival  celebration 
had  included  bonfires  of  the  ordinary  sort.  But  this  was 
not  of  the  ordinary  sort.  The  monk  Savonarola,  then 
ruler  of  Florence,  was  endeavoring,  with  all  his  power, 
to  rescue  the  city  from  the  wickedness  and  folly  which 
seemed  to  him  to  forbode  its  Imminent  doom.  I hat  en- 
deavor was  symbolized  by  the  great  bonfire. 

I'he  structure  was  built  as  a pyramidal  pile  of  seven 
platforms,  each  upper  platform  being  smaller  than  the 
one  below  it.  It  was  60  feet  high  and  240  feet  around 
the  base.  f)n  the  seven  platforms  were  heaped  an  enor- 
mous numher  of  objects  which  to  the  followers  of  Sa- 
vonarola represented  the  wickedness  and  the  folly  of  the 
city.  ’I'hey  had  sought  them  from  door  to  door,  calling 
them  “vanities”  or  “anathemas”.  We  know  that  Carnival 
masks  and  gay  clothes  were  thus  gathered  for  the  hurning, 
cards,  dice,  cosmetics,  and  books  and  pictures  regarded  as 
vain  or  indecent.  At  the  top  of  the  pile  was  placed  a 

•Senior  Chapel  Talk,  June,  1933 


grotesque  figure  supposed  to  personify  the  old  and  now 
dethroned  King  Carnival. 

Into  the  crowded  square  there  came  a long  procession 
of  children  dressed  in  white  and  chanting  hymns.  At  the 
appointed  moment,  the  guardians  of  the  pile  set  fire  to  it; 
the  city  trumpeters  sounded  a triumphant  blast;  the  bells 
of  the  palace  rang  out;  and  in  the  ruddy  light  of  the 
mounting  flames  the  shouts  of  the  multitude  surrounded 
the  crackling  of  the  fire. 

Folly  though  there  may  have  been  in  this  burning  of 
follies,  it  expressed  a mood  of  passionate  dissatisfaction, 
which,  choosing  different  objects  and  different  methods 
for  its  attack,  vents  itself  again  and  again  in  different 
times  and  in  different  lands. 

Nor  are  the  methods  always  different.  'Fhe  glare  of 
that  Florentine  bonfire  leaps  across  the  Alps  and  the 
centuries  to  mingle  with  the  glare  of  the  bonfiies  lighted 
in  the  cities  of  Germany  le.ss  than  two  months  ago,  on 
the  night  of  Wednesday,  May  the  tenth.  In  Berlin  the 
bonfire  rose  in  the  square  fronting  the  university,  in  the 
presence  of  a huge  cheering  and  singing  crowd.  The  ob- 
jects of  anathema,  the  German  vanities  of  1933,  were 
hooks  judged  hy  the  new  regime  to  be  “un-German”: 
among  them  books  which  bore  such  authors’  names  as 
lleine,  Thomas  Mann  and  Finstein,  such  titles  as  All 
Oiih’l  on  the  H’esteni  Front.  Thirty  thousand  volumes. 
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it  is  reported,  went  into  that  one  fire.  Anil  university 
students  were  the  iidnions  of  the  flame. 

We.  for  our  part,  are  scarcely  less  dissatisfied  with 
our  world  than  the  Florentines  of  Savonarola's  day;  than 
our  own  companions  across  the  Rhine.  But  a literal  bon- 
fire, wiiile  it  may  be  a brilliant  and  a satisfying  emblem 
of  enthusiasm,  fails  as  an  instrument  of  social  criticism: 
for  it  rectifies  nothing;  it  creates  only  ashes;  and  it  can- 
not bum  ideas. 

I propose,  therefore,  for  your  imagination  a bonfire 
of  another  sort:  a bonfire  whose  searing  flame  shall  not 
destroy,  but  shall  purify  and  transform.  Through  such  a 
flame,  in  mediaeval  legend,  the  pilgrim  must  needs  pass 
before  entering  the  Earthly  Paradise,  d'he  ordeal  was 
bitterlv  hard  : but  the  fulfillment  of  the  heart’s  desire  lay 
beyond. 

I 

Into  such  a transforming  fire  I would  cast,  first  of  all, 
the  American  college.  Not  in  scorn,  but  in  love;  and  in 
the  faith  that  its  essential  purposes  might  thus  be  clarified, 
its  errors  revealed,  its  manifold  efforts  fused  into  unity. 
The  Oberlin  of  our  forefathers  was  less  an  institution  than 
a cry  of  passionate  desire,  of  passionate  desire  that  trained 
intelligence  might  speed  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  The  concept  of  that  Kingdom  changes  with  the 
generations ; but  in  so  far  as  this  or  any  college  loses  the 
essential  light  of  that  first  desire,  it  is  as  a lamp  e.xtin- 
guished  and  in  need  of  a new  flame. 

The  college  ought  resolutely  to  endeavor  to  qualify 
you,  as  you  go  out,  to  play  your  parts  not  as  passive  but 
as  rightly  active  members  of  society.  I do  not  think  that 
the  college  endeavors  adequately  so  to  qualify  you.  To 
be  sure,  the  society  into  which  you  go,  the  gigantic.  Pro- 
tean, lightning-grasping,  blatant,  belligerent,  groping, 
stumbling  society  into  which  you  go,  is  an  infinitely  hard- 
er society  to  deal  with  than  that  of  183^^;  but  the  very 
multiplication  of  difficulties  should  have  inspired  a multi- 
plied vigor  of  collegiate  adaptation  such  as  we  have  not 
yet  seen.  In  any  case,  the  college  cannot  qualify  you  for 
social  living  unless  you  yourselves  join  heartily  in  the 
endeavor.  Phe  student  phases  of  the  college  experience 
need  the  refining  fire  as  much  as  any  others. 

If  the  church  is  to  render  in  the  generations  to  come 
the  noble  and  ennobling  service  it  has  rendered  in  the 
past,  it  needs  a continuous  baptism  of  transforming  fire: 
fire  that  shall  fulfill  and  not  destroy;  fire  that  shall  re- 
ject that  which  is  obsolete  in  form  and  creed;  fire  that 
shall  seek  relentlessly  the  power  of  new  truth;  fire  that 
shall  ever  more  enkindle  the  love  that  i;s  at  the  center 
of  religion , fire  that  shall  reach  out  to  a fearless  scathing 
of  social  wrong;  fire  that  shall  clear  passage  for  the 
mysterious  pulsations  of  the  infinite.  Around  this  fire 
we  may  well  watch  eagerly;  for  we  need  the  light  and 
the  strength  and  the  joy  that  it  may  give.  I'rom  those 
of  us  who  have  in  any  way  declared  allegiance  to  the 
church  there  is  asked  something  more  than  watching:  we 
ought,  under  ardent  leadership,  to  take  our  share  in  the 
tending  of  this  flame. 

Po  love  one’s  country,  to  be  proud  of  it,  to  defend 
It  from  evil,  to  fortify  its  e.xcellence— these  in  them.selves 


are  worthy  motives;  hut  that  nationalism  to  which,  in 
excess,  they  so  surely  tend,  is  in  dire  need  of  fiery  redemp- 
tion. 1 would  that  our  purging  bonfire  might  deal  with 
the  still  menacing  idea  of  foreignness;  show  us  that  none 
are  more  foreign  to  us  than  we  to  them;  burn  down  all 
claims  of  unique  dominance;  reveal  those  special  gifts 
of  mind  and  spirit  which  others  than  ourselves  possess; 
and  fuse  us  in  one  family,  cordn  fratres,  “not  like  to  like, 
hut  like  in  difference.’’  Nor  could  the  concept  of  abso- 
lute sovereignty  withstand  the  searching  flame.  For  in- 
dividuals and  for  communities  that  concept  was  long  since 
outgrown.  It  must  die  as  between  nations,  in  its  exter- 
nal arrogance,  if  the  nations  are  to  dwell  together  in 
peace.  Yet  even  from  this  molten  concept  the  fire  might 
fashion  a new  and  inner  national  sovereignty — a self- 
knowledge,  a self-purification,  a self-control  — which 
would  be  precious  indeed.  Readily,  then,  the  flames 
might  transmute  swords  into  ploughshares,  spears  into 
pruning  hooks,  tanks  into  tractors,  and  an  unstable  balance 
of  fear  into  the  security  of  friendly  confidence. 

In  the  modern  bonfire  of  vanities  our  economic  pro- 
cess takes  the  unenviable  place  of  old  King  Carnival, 
looms  as  the  grotesque  figure  at  the  top  of  the  pile.  With 
what  visible  changes  it  should  emerge  from  the  burning, 
1 do  not  know.  But  this  I do  know,  that  it  will  remain 
forever  hated  and  grotesque,  until  its  diseased  spirit  has 
been  cauterized,  until  the  extremes  of  maldistribution 
have  been  burned  away,  until  there  be  an  individual 
economic  disarmament,  until  the  well-being  of  one’s 
neighbor  is  conceived  as  integral  with  one’s  own,  until 
all  plenty  won  beyond  the  point  of  need  is  held  and  used 
as  in  willing  trust,  until  the  heart  of  man  is  mainly  set 
upon  those  goods  which  are  not  diminished  by  being 
shared. 

II 

But  the  refining  fire  is  not  for  institutions  alone:  it 
is  still  more  certainly  for  persons.  Into  the  ordeal  of  its 
flame  I too  would  enter,  bidding  you  to  companion  me. 
No  one  of  us  is  past  the  need  of  such  refining;  no  one 
of  us  is  past  the  hope  of  it.  There  is  no  one  of  us  whose 
nature  is  not  in  part  more  worthy  and  in  part  less  wor- 
thy. Let  the  fire  then  receive  us — searching,  straighten- 
ing, strengthening,  transmuting  dross  into  fine  gold. 

We  would  he  honest;  let  the  fire  then  burn  away 
the  spreading  margins  of  dishonesty  in  deed,  in  word,  in 
thought;  let  it  heighten  the  glow  of  unhesitant  truth. 

\Ve  would  be  reverent  toward  each  other:  let  the  fire 
then  shrivel  and  kill  whatever  laxness,  whatever  indul- 
gence, whatever  carele.ss  insult  threatens  to  impair  the 
very  fineness  which  we  might  revere,  the  very  fineness 
which  we  ultimately  seek. 

We  would  he  conscious  of  the  whole  of  life:  let  the 
fire  then  burn  through  those  barriers  of  habit,  of  iner- 
tia, of  the  too  easy  acceptance  of  limitation,  which  shut 
us  out  from  any  of  the  great  ranges  of  intellectual  and 
spiritual  experience. 

We  would  be  ourselves:  nothing  short  of  fire  can 
dissolve  the  bonds  of  imitative  conformity ; nothing  short 
of  fire  can  fashion  that  inner  loyalty  m Inch  holds  one 
true  in  one’s  own  best  way. 
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We  would  be  ourselves  enlarged,  would  be  free  of 
all  that  may  impede  the  development  of  that  larger  self 
which  alone  it  is  worth  while  to  be.  Let  the  fire  then 
work  its  final  destruction  of  insidious  and  lingering  self- 
ishness, let  it  bring  us  its  ultimate  gift  of  love. 

If  we  be  thus  refined  and  fortified,  we  are  ready  to 
enter  into  that  fullness  of  life  which  we  all  centrally 
desire. 


To  Dante,  emerged  from  the  wall  of  flame  which 
was  for  him  the  final  pain  of  his  long  and  bitter  pilgrim- 
age, his  will  cleansed  and  set  free,  Virgil,  resigning  guid- 
ance, said  at  last: 

I crou'n  thee  and  mitre  thee  over  thyself. 

May  the  fire  of  your  own  self-searching,  of  your  own 
self-discipline,  of  your  own  illumined  love,  bring  to  j’ou 
such  coronation  of  the  soul ! 


How  to  Succeed 

BY  ROLLO  '25 


The  Union  Electric  Co. 

Murphyville,  Alabama. 

Attention:  Mr.  A.  B.  Ward,  Vice-Pres. 
in  Charge  of  Personnel 

Gentlemen : 

Mr.  Robert  Smith  of  the  Niagara  Washing  Machine 
Co.,  believing  that  you  would  be  interested  in  me,  sug- 
gested that  I write  you  a letter.  He  emphasized  to  me 
the  wonderful  manner  in  which  you  train  and  advance 
your  employees.  I am  very  desirous  of  making  connec- 
tion with  such  an  organization. 

I am  a college  graduate  who  set  out  after  graduation 
with  a definite  goal — an  executive  or  administrative  po- 
sition with  a large  manufacturing  concern — to  be  attain- 
ed through  a definite  plan  of  training.  This  plan  in- 
cludes two  major  steps:  first,  a study  of  the  consumer 
market  and  the  retail  market  by  actual  contact  and  ex- 
perience, through  working  in  a medium  sized  mercantile 
establishment;  and  second,  experience  with  a medium 
sized  manufacturer,  studying  his  problems  and  market 
from  his  point  of  view. 

The  first  step  of  this  program  I have  been  working 
on  during  the  past  eight  years.  I am  now  ready  to 
begin  upon  the  second  step,  which  will  no  doubt  take 
a little  longer.  I feel  that  this  is  an  especially  good  time 
to  start  a new  phase,  with  the  country  upon  the  eve  of 
a new  prosperity. 

If  you  anticipate  any  additions  to  your  personnel  and 
believe  that  I would  be  an  asset  to  your  organization  in 
view  of  my  past  experience  and  the  determination  which 
is  mine  to  succeed,  I shall  be  glad  to  communicate  with 
you  further. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Rollo  Jones. 

Mr.  Rollo  Jones 
Rockford,  Ohio 
Dear  .Mr.  Jones: 

We  have  read  with  interest  your  letter  of  June  15th. 
We  would  certainly  like  to  know  more  about  you.  We 
are  enclosing  an  application  for  employment  which  you 
will  please  fill  out  and  return  to  us. 

Please  state  also  the  line  of  work  you  fee!  that  you 
would  be  best  qualified  to  do.  Awaiting  a reply  we 
are. 

Sincerely  yours, 

THE  UNION  ELECTRIC  CO. 

A.  B.  Ward,  Vice-Pres. 


Mr.  A.  B.  Ward,  Vice-Pres. 

The  Union  Electric  Co. 

Murphyville,  Ala. 

Dear  Mr.  Ward: 

Yo>ir  letter  of  the  20th  instant  received,  and  I was 
very  happy  to  be  informed  of  your  interest  in  me.  I am 
enclosing  my  application  together  with  a recent  photo- 
graph of  myself. 

I am  probably  as  well  trained  in  one  line  of  work  as 
another,  as  far  as  manufacturing  is  concerned.  I be- 
lieve, however,  that  I am  better  qualified  to  work  in  the 
sales  promotion  or  accounting  departments.  In  the  one 
I would  get  an  understanding  of  your  market;  in  the 
other  an  understanding  of  your  internal  organization, 
financial  set-up,  and  commercial  problems.  I shall  be 
glad,  however,  to  start  in  any  department,  even  if  I have 
to  begin  lower,  as  my  plan  is  to  train  myself  for  valua- 
ble service,  not  merely  immediate  salary. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Rollo  Jones. 

Mr.  Rollo  Jones 
Rockford,  Ohio 
Dear  Mr.  Jones : 

We  have  filed  3'our  application  together  with  our 
correspondence  relative  to  your  employment  hy  our  com- 
pany. There  are  no  openings  at  the  present  lime  in  the 
departments  you  mention.  In  fact,  our  production  could 
increase  lOO'/o  and  there  would  be  no  additions  made  to 
our  personnel  in  either  department. 

Since  we  have  no  turnover  among  our  emploj'ees, 
there  is  little  possibility  that  we  could  use  \'ou  for  a long 
time,  even  if  business  improves  bej'ond  our  fondest  hopes. 

Sincerely  j'ours, 

THE  UNION  ELECTRIC  CO. 

A.  B.  Ward,  \uce-Pres. 

Hope  Numher  47  was  then  neatly  folded  away  by 
Mr.  Jones.  If  Hope  Number  57  turns  out  to  be  the 
lucky  one,  our  Rollo  will  soon  he  eating  fresh  vegetables 
insteail  of  beans,  and  that  won’t  be  .so  fortunate  for  Mr. 
Heinz.  'I  bis  seems’ to  he  an  age  of  specialists  and  tech- 
nicians, and  fellow.i  with  a generally  broad  education  and 
a broad  experience  are  badly  handicapped  when  it  comes 
to  'landing  the  job’. 

And  as  i|ualifications  for  a new  position,  personality 
and  adaptability  on  the  part  of  the  candidate  are  obso- 
lete. The  (luestion  that  faces  me  everywhere  is,  “What 
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can  you  produce?”  The  great  demand  seems  to  be  for 
expert  chemists,  metalurgical  and  production  engineers, 
and  men  of  like  specific  training. 

Young  Man,  The  AVorld  Is  Yours 

AVhen  you  graduate  from  college,  your  elders  assume 
the  comfortable  attitude  that  now  your  destiny  is  in  your 
own  hands,  and  that  you  can  easily  follow  whatever  line 
you  most  desire.  Suppose,  however,  that  you  looked  for 
a position  as  accountant  in  a concern  manufacturing  wire 
fence,  and  found  that  no  such  position  was  open,  hut 
that  they  would  give  you  a start  in  the  credit  depart- 
ment. If  you  take  it,  rest  assured  that  you  will  be  mired 
for  years  to  come  as  a credit  man.  Little  use  to  try  to 
get  any  other  kind  of  work. 

More  than  likely  you  would  take  the  job,  not  be- 
cause it  was  your  chosen  work  but  because  you  were  des- 
perately in  need  of  funds.  Or  even  in  fear  of  what  your 
friends  might  sa)^  They  might  accuse  j'ou  of  being  too 
particular,  or  of  not  being  able  to  get  an  offer.  So  just 
to  show  them  you  take  the  job,  the  first  opportunity  in 
months  because  of  the  depression.  At  last  you  are  a 
convert  to  the  philosophy,  ‘‘It’s  not  what  you  want,  but 
what  you  get.” 

Suppose  you  were  successful  in  the  credit  work  and 
liked  it  very  much.  (I  believe  most  college  bred  people, 
especially  Oberlin  bred,  like  everything  to  which  they 
turn  their  efforts  and  find  it  all  very  interesting.)  Be- 
cause of  a consolidation  of  two  plants  you  were  laid  off. 
Desperately  you  search  for  another  position.  Better  stick 
to  your  line!  But  there  are  no  openings.  At  last  you 
hear  of  one  with  a concern  making  electric  motors.  You 
investigate — it  is  true — an  interview  ensues — you  have 
filled  out  your  application  truthfull)' — and  the  personnel 
man  says,  ‘‘Hmmm!  You  are  a credit  man  all  right  but 
you  have  been  in  the  wrong  field.  You  don’t  know  our 
market.  \ ou  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  the  wire  fence 
trade  but  you  don’t  know  the  electric  motor  business, 
the  class  of  our  customers,  their  business  needs  and  their 
shortcomings.” 

A week  later,  through  a friend,  you  hear  that  the 
treasurer’s  wife’s  nephew  got  that  job.  He  graduated 
from  school  a year  ago,  and  has  been  selling  flour  to 
baking  companies  since  then. 

1 hese  stories  I am  telling  are  not  hypothetical.  They 
are  based  on  actual  experiences  of  friends  and  of  myself, 
or  a combination  of  them  arranged  for  brevity. 

While  I was  looking  around  for  work  I tried  selling 
automobiles  on  the  side.  Business  conti.oued  on  the  to- 
boggan, and  so  did  sales  and  my  finances.  Last  March 
when  the  banks  closed,  and  I was  laid  off  completely, 
business  was  so  depressed  that  it  was  almost  useless  look- 
ing for  anything  ro  do. 

‘Young  man,  go  into  politics!’  I heard  the  call.  So 
I entered  a political  race.  The  great  cry  was  that  the 
voters  wanted  college  trained  men  in  politics  to  improve 
the  city  government.  The  primaries  were  over  a month 
ago.  About  six  college  men  were  on  the  ticket  for  several 
major  offices,  men  well  (pialified  for  the  work  which  they 
sought.  Only  one  was  nominated,  and  he  was  not  among 


the  si.x.  lie  ran  for  the  minor  office  of  councilman  a 
position  with  practically  no  pay. 

I heard  that  certain  large  concerns  were  taking  on 
new  college  graduates  to  put  them  through  a period  of 
training.  So  I went  to  one  of  these  concerns,  hirst  of 
all  the  personnel  man  told  me  that  I couldn’t  support  my 
dependents  on  what  they  could  offer  me  to  start.  It’s 
funny  that  he  didn’t  tell  me  that  I couldn’t  support  them 
on  nothing.  I countered  that  at  least  1 would  not  be 
slipping  so  far  behind,  and  anyway  I would  be  training 
myself  for  a better  position. 

'I'hat  finished  the  preliminaries.  The  typical  inter- 
view follows.  They  start  their  men  in  selling  He  be- 
lieves that  you  could  sell,  all  right,  and  so  do  you.  “Have 
you  had  any  selling  experience?”  It  looks  as  though  you 
were  going  to  get  this  chance.  Your  automobile  selling 
flashes  through  your  mind.  Tell  it,  something  says  to 
you.  At  least  it  was  selling  and  meeting  the  public,  and 
you  were  fairly  successful  considering  the  times  and  the 
fact  that  it  was  a part  time  job.  Very  briefly  you  relate 
it  to  him. 

Ror.LO  Tells  the  Wrong  O.ne 

His  eye  begins  to  congeal.  He  replies,  “I’ve  never 
hired  an  auto  salesman  in  my  life  except  one,  and  he  had 
other  qualifications.  They  are  not  the  right  t>  pe.”  You 
plead  that  you  were  one  only  out  of  necessity  and  that 
you  felt  that  the  experience  had  broadened  you.  You 
also  point  out  that  you  have  many  other  qualifications, 
and  especially  more  than  a new  graduate.  That  finishes 
the  interview.  You  lose  it  all.  He  loathes  an  auto  sales- 
man. So  do  I.  If  I’d  told  him  about  my  politics  he 
would  probably  have  thought  I was  infected  with  some 
terrible  disease. 

Now  this  sounds  disquietingly  like  fiction,  but  I know 
that  it  actually  happened.  Another  story  which  .sounds 
like  fiction  occurred  one  day  when  I was  looking  for  the 
personnel  director  of  a second  large  concern.  I was 
feeling  a little  devil-may-care  that  day,  and  acted  ‘green’ 
on  purpose.  Instead  of  pursuing  the  personnel  man  I 
went  into  the  general  offices  and  approached  a private 
secretary,  I suppose  to  one  of  the  officials.  She  was  an 
intelligent  woman  of  middle  age,  and  seemed  to  take  an 
immediate  interest  in  what  I had  to  sa\'.  She  told  me 
not  to  go  to  the  personnel  director  till  last.  She  gave  me 
the  names  of  the  heads  of  the  major  departments  which 
might  he  interested  in  me,  and  told  me  to  see  them  first. 
She  said  they  wouldn’t  know  how  I found  out  about 
them;  they  might  even  think  that  one  of  their  friends 
sent  me  there,  and  so  would  be  very  careful  to  listen  to 
my  story. 

After  this,  she  said,  I should  go  to  the  employment 
office  and  file  an  application  as  a matter  of  form.  Only  in 
rare  instances  did  the  department  heads  go  to  the  office 
to  select  men.  They  usually  have  someone  in  mind  for 
the  job,  either  from  the  ranks  or  from  the  outside. 

I followed  her  advice  and  in  ncarl}'  every  case  did  the 
department  head  treat  me  graciously,  take  my  name  and 
add  rests  and  the  essentials  of  my  story.  One  man  had  me 
give^  dictation,  to  try  me  out  as  a ‘dictator,’  I suppose. 

Then  1 went  to  the  office.  It  was  after  dinner  and 
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I was  the  first  one  in  the  waiting  room.  Others  began 
to  come  in.  Finally  the  door  opened.  “Is  there  anyone 
here  that  I sent  for?”  One  girl  arose  and  went  in.  Again 
the  door  opened.  “Now  tlie  rest  of  you  might  just  as 
well  go  home.  We  are  not  employing  anyone.” 

Rollo  and  the  Personnel  I\Ian 

Discouraged  tliey  all  left.  I stepped  up  to  the  door. 
“Are  you  Mr.  Blank?”  I asked.  He  replied  affirma- 
tively. I told  him  my  story  briefly  and  suggested  that 
although  they  might  not  need  additional  help  that  day, 
they  might  soon.  I mentioned  the  fact  that  according 
to  statistics,  their  business  was  down  only  1S%.  He 
agreed,  but  said  that  it  could  increase  a great  deal  more 
than  that  before  they  would  need  help.  Anyway,  they 
had  their  files  full  of  applications,  and  if  they  needed  a 
man  they  would  have  no  trouble  finding  one. 

“Yes,”  I replied,  “but  surely  you  will  want  the  best 
man  available  at  that  time.  I don’t  see  how  you  can  say 
lhat  you  are  not  interested  in  me  until  you  know  my  qual- 
ifications and  compare  them  with  others  under  your  con- 
sideration.” 

“Oh,  well,  if  It  will  make  you  feel  better  you  can  fill 
out  an  application  and  mail  it  in,  but  it  won’t  do  you  any 
good.” 

I took  it  meekly,  filled  it  out  at  home  and  went  back 
the  following  week.  Meanwhile  I had  found  out  the 
name  of  his  superior.  I went  to  see  him  and  told  him  my 
story,  never  mentioning  any  of  my  previous  experiences. 
He  was  very  cordial  and  very  much  interested  in  me. 
After  a lengthy  interview  he  suggested  that  I fill  out  an 
application  and  give  it  to  him,  and  also  see  one  or  two 
other  officials  whom  he  mentioned. 

'I'he  application,  to  his  amazement,  I pulled  drama- 
tically from  my  pocket,  and  also  chatted  along  about  my 
interviews  with  the  heads  of  the  departments  whom  he 
had  just  named.  He  was  nonplussed  because  I had  run 
circles  around  his  whole  organization.  It  ma.de  an  im- 
pression. I am  very  hopeful  for  results.  1 concluded 
that  there  is  even  an  art  in  “looking  for  a job.” 

When  I left  college  I had,  unlike  many  graduates,  a 
definite  ambition:  to  hold  in  the  business  world  some  kind 
of  administrati\-e  oi  c.xecutive  position  entailing  some  de- 
gree of  responsibility.  I liked  detail,  analysis  and  re- 
search, if  linked  together;  I was  inquisitively-jninded 
rather  than  routine-minded,  qualifications  I believe  desir- 
able to  attain  my  goal.  I felt  that  banking  offered  a good 
career.  I started  out,  but  before  long  concluded  that  busi- 
ness men  frecpicntly  stepped  into  executive  positions  in 
banks  because  of  their  hroad  knowledge  of  the  problems 
and  needs  of  the  business  man.  If  I was  to  be  a banker 
I decided  that  I would  have  to  get  some  experience. 

So  I left  the  bank.  If  I was  to  have  responsibility 
without  spending  r lifetime  in  the  work,  I tvould  have 


to  begin  with  a small  concern.  This  I did,  beginning  with 
a type  of  business  iiaving  its  struggles,  so  that  I really  had 
something  to  work  with,  to  study  and  develop.  Then  the 
depression  came  along,  and  held  me  in  the  work.  I couldn’t 
change.  Now,  at  last.  I’m  out,  and  I’m  glad  because  I 
can  either  take  the  next  step  of  entering  manufacturing, 
or  specialize  in  some  phase  of  retailing  on  a larger  scale 
with  a larger  institution.  Whatever  it  is,  it  will  be  going 
to  sebool  for  me.  I’m  learning.  Why,  I’m  even  learning 
the  art  of  looking  for  a job! 

But  the  difficulty  is  that  the  manufacturer  considers 
me  a retailer.  I grant  that  I know  nothing  about  a job 
from  the  manufacturer’s  viewpoint,  and  am  willing,  and 
expect,  to  start  in  at  the  bottom  again,  just  as  I would 
have  done  fresh  from  out  of  college.  \Vhat  I do  resent 
is  that  instead  of  considering  me  richer  for  my  experi- 
ence, the  manufacturer  seems  to  think  that  I’m  really  less 
desirable.  He  wants  to  pigeon-hole  me. 

One  girl  I know,  qualified  by  training  and  experience 
to  be  a private  secretary'  or  assistant  executive,  was  sum- 
moned for  an  interview  after  filing  an  application.  They 
even  set  the  date,  and  told  her  there  was  an  opening.  She 
traveled  a hundred  miles  to  meet  the  appointment,  only 
to  find  that  the  personnel  director  had  failed  to  read  over 
her  application  carefully.  She  was  classified  as  a steno- 
grapher 1 But  that  is  not  all.  He  had  sent  for  her  al- 
though he  had  hired  another  girl  to  fill  the  position  two 
days  before  her  interview  was  supposed  to  take  place! 
And  this  was  in  one  of  the  largest  concerns  of  its  kind  in 
the  world. 

Too  much  snap  judgment.  Unwillingness  to  weigh 
training  qualifications,  and  vision  and  ambition  carefully. 
These  are  some  of  the  faults  in  our  present  employment 
system. 

Of  course,  not  all  the  fault  lies  with  the  employer.  One 
man  I talked  with  said  that  I was  one  of  the  )ew  college 
men  he  had  ever  come  in  contact  with  w’ho  had  any  idea 
why  he  wanted  a certain  type  of  work  and  what  liis  goal 
was.  I mention  this  onh'  to  point  a valuable  moral.  I 
feel,  of  course,  tliat  a man  can  be  fitted  for  more  than 
one  kind  of  work  and  do  it  well.  But  lie  should  select 
what  he  does  want  to  do  for  a reason,  and  should  be 
fairly  sure  at  the  beginning  that  it  will  stimulate  iiim 
enougli  to  make  him  succeed  and  grow. 

Finding  yourself  in  a depre.ssion  period  and  looking 
for  work  is  a job  in  itself.  There  seem  to  be  no  set  rules 
for  success.  Chance,  using  your  wits,  “pull”  and  luck 
seem  to  be  the  big  elements  right  now.  Training,  exper- 
ience, goal,  determination,  all  seem  to  be  secondary.  With 
conditions  as  they  are  now  and  have  been  for  the  past 
few  years,  the  white-collar  man  is  truely  the  “forgotten” 
one.  In  moods  of  dejection  I am  beginning  to  feel  that  if 
I looked  dumb  enough,  wore  overalls,  had  no  education 
and  no  dependents,  1 could  have  had  work  long  ago. 


In  Lighter  Vein 


4-  Until  at  length  the  rain  & freshmen 
descend  upon  the  land  again— 


5.  CuTi  this  he 
far  behind^ 
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Institute  for  Workers  Held  Here  The  1933-34  Artists 

Series 


For  the  two  weeks  of  July  15-29,  the 
Oberlin  Campus  was  the  scene  of  a new 
experiment  in  adult  education.  During 
recent  years  the  importance  of  plannin;^ 
for  the  continuing  education  of  adults 
has  been  recognized,  as  well  as  the  value 
of  relating  the  study  program  to  the 
everyday  experience  of  the  adult-studeni. 
Of  chief  interest  in  the  past  have  been 
those  projects  carried  on  with  workers’ 
groups.  The  Affiliated  Schools  for 
Workers  has  organized  and  conducted 
four  schools  attended  by  industrial  work- 
ers: the  Bryn  Mawr,  the  Barnard  and 
the  Wisconsin  Summer  Schools  for 
\^^orkers  and  the  Vineyard  Shore  Work- 
ers School.  The  new  project  carried  on 
at  Oberlin  and  sponsored  b}'  the  Affili- 
ated Schools  was  organized  with  the  in- 
terests of  a new  group  in  mind — those 
of  office  workers. 

The  Summer  Institute  for  Office 
Workers  was  attended  by  33  young  wo- 
men, employed  as  bookkeepers,  secretar- 
ies, billers,  clerks  and  office  machine 
operators  in  business  offices  and  commun- 
ity agencies  throughout  the  eastern  half 
of  the  country.  The  students  came  from 
organizations  concerned  in  educational 
activities  for  office  workers — business 
girls’  clubs,  unions  and  community  organ- 
izations. 

The  program  of  the  Institute  was 
planned  to  give  the  worker  a better  un- 
derstanding of  the  social  and  economic 
forces  which  are  controlling  her  working 
life.  Through  the  study  of  economics, 
history  and  literature  her  interest  in  tlie 
world  around  her  became  more  vivid  and 
her  curiosities  were  awakened.  The  work 
in  economics  was  taught  by  Dr.  "J'heresa 
Wolfson  and  emphasis  was  placed  upon 
an  analysis  of  our  present  economic 
organization,  especially  as  it  affects  :*f- 
fice  workers.  In  the  field  of  history,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Miss  Clara  Kaiser, 
consideration  was  given  to  the  historical 
background  of  current  problems;  and 
through  the  discussion  with  Dr.  Orlie 
Pell  in  the  field  of  social  ethics,  the  stu- 
dents tried  to  see  themselves  in  relation 
to  these  larger  social  problems.  I hrough- 
out  the  discussion  of  the  entire  two  weeks, 
the  (piestion  of  how  to  deal  with  the 
everyday  problems  uiuler  consideration 
in  their  own  local  communities,  was  giv- 
en primary  importance. 

Among  the  riuestions  under  considera- 
tion for  local  stmiy  and  activity  was  that 
of  unemployment  insurance.  Discussion 
on  this  point  was  led  by  Dr.  Harvey 
Wooster  of  Oberlin. 

'J’his  experimental  project  was  made 
possible  through  the  co-operation  of  Ober- 
lin College.  Students  and  faculty  en- 
joyed the  Oberlin  C'ampus  and  fouml 
May  (’ottage  a satisfactory  headquarters. 
Classes  were  held  in  the  I.ibrary,  and 


the  work  of  the  Institute  was  made  more 
effective  because  of  the  library  facilities 
afforded.  The  project  was  financed 
through  individual  contributions,  and  was 
planned  and  carried  out  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  Summer 
Institute  for  Office  Workers.  Because 
of  their  enthusiasm  for  this  new  oppor- 
tunity and  their  desire  to  give  other  of- 
fice workers  the  same  chance  for  “learn- 
ing to  think  in  new  terms,’’  the  students 
of  the  Institute  have  formed  themselves 
into  a Continuation  Committee  to  assist 
in  promoting  workers’  classes  and  activi- 
ties in  their  communities  to  insure  the 
continuance  of  the  Institute  another  year. 

Mrs.  King  Expresses 
Appreciation 

The  Editor  of  the  Magazine  received 
the  following  letter  from  Mrs.  Henry  C. 
King,  as  a tribute  of  gratitude  and  af- 
fection to  Oberlin  alumni  in  their 
awarding  of  the  first  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  to  President  King  in 
June.  The  Editor  is  very  happy  to  print 
the  letter,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  sin- 
cere pleasuje  it  wiW  give  the  entire 
alumni  body. 

To  the  Alumni  of  Oberlin  College 
Dear  Alumni: 

May  \ve  express  to  you,  through  the 
Alumni  Magazine,  our  appreciation  of 
the  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  Mr. 
King  by  making  him  the  first  recipient 
of  The  Alumni  Distinguished  Service 
Medal,  assuring  you  that  this  signal 
honor  and  distinction  'will  be  cherished, 
not  only  by  Mr.  King  but  as  a precious 
family  possession.  You  will  forgive  us, 
however,  if  we  are  particularly  grateful 
that  you  did  not  wait  until  the  College 
was  one  hundred  years  old  to  show  in 
countless  other  w'ays  your  recognition  of 
Mr.  King’s  service.  It  is  comforting  10 
remember  that  during  the  period  of 
his  association  with  you  he  was  fully 
conscious  of  your  enthusiasm  and  love; 
without  which  those  “twenty-five  radiant 
years,”  as  Dr.  Bradley  calls  them,  could 
not  have  been.  And  now,  in  the  home 
so  dear  to  him,  he  feels  your  care  sur- 
rounding him  still.  We  never  can  tell 
you  what  the  unfailing  and  understand- 
ing thoughtfulness  of  Presiilent  Wilkins, 
with  the  constant  expressions  of  affection 
on  the  part  of  the  Faculty,  Alumni  and 
townspef)ple,  have  meant  to  all  of  us. 
Dotiald  has  sent  you  this  word  of  Ids 
Father:  "'Fhe  bright  si>ots  that  have  come 
into  his  clouded  sky  have  been  when  some 
of  vou  have  made  him  realize  again  tliat 
sometime  in  the  dimming  past  he  has 
meant  to  you  friendship  and  faith.” 
Sincerely  and  gratefully  yours, 

Julia  C.  King. 


Dates  have  now  been  set  for  the  con- 
certs of  the  1933-34  Oberlin  Artists  Ser- 
ies. Because  of  a course  deficit  last  year, 
the  total  number  of  concerts  has  been  re- 
duced from  eleven  to  nine;  but  there  will 
be  no  deviation  from  the  high  standard 
of  excellence  set  by  the  Conservatory  in 
their  Artists  Series  of  the  last  few  years. 

The  first  performance  of  the  season 
will  be  given  on  October  31  by  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra,  under  the  direction 
of  its  new  conductor.  Dr.  Artur  Rod- 
zinski.  On  November  7 Rose  Bampton, 
contralto,  young  and  rising  star  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  will  make 
her  Oberlin  debut.  Albert  Spaulding, 
violinist,  an  Oberlin  favorite  of  long 
standing,  will  play  on  November  21. 

The  Detroit  Symphony,  Ossip  Gabrilo- 
■witsch  conducting,  plays  its  annually 
welcomed  concert  on  December  4.  And 
on  December  18  the  English  Singers  will 
give  a program  of  Christmas  music. 

The  new  year  will  be  ushered  in  (Jan- 
uary 10)  by  the  popular  young  tenor, 
Richard  Crooks,  whose  rise  during  the  last 
two  seasons  has  been  almost  as  sensation- 
al as  that  of  Lawrence  Tibbett  a few 
years  ago.  On  January  16  Giiiomar 
Novaes,  Brazilian  woman-pianist  who  has 
been  absent  from  the  North  American 
scene  for  several  seasons,  will  return  to 
the  Oberlin  stage  after  a lapse  of  some 
eight  years.  She  is  followed,  February 
20,  by  another  distinguished  pianist,  Wal- 
ter Gieseking;  and  a second  concert  by 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra  will  conclude  the 
Series  on  March  13. 

Alumni  who  live  within  driving  dis- 
tance and  who  have  musical  tastes  are 
reminded  that  the  Oberlin  Series  offers 
an  exceptional  musical  opportunity  at  ex- 
ceptionally low  prices.  Season  tickets  sell 
at  six,  eight  and  ten  dollars;  they  may 
be  ordered  through  the  Conservatory  Of- 
fice. 


Comes  To  Lorain 


Rev.  Herbert  F.  Loomis  l'i8  has  ac- 
cepted a call  to  the  pastorate  of  First 
Congregational  Church  in  Lorain.  For 
the  past  three  years  he  has  been  asso- 
ciate minister  and  director  of  religious 
education  at  Central  Union  Cluirch, 
Honolulu. 

During  his  student  days  in  Oberlin,  Mr. 
Loomis  was  assistant  pastor  in  the  Ober- 
lin First  Congregational  Church,  and  in 
1916-17  serv’ed  as  pastor  of  the  Second 
Congregational  Church  of  Lorain.  He 
organized  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church 
in  'I'oletlo,  and  filled  the  pulpit  of 
Plymoutli  Church  in  Cincinnati.  He  has 
specialized  in  religious  education  and 
young  people’s  work. 
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L.  Celestia  Wattles,  1849-1933;  In 
Memoriam 

BY  CHARLES  K.  BARRY  ’91 


L.  Celestia  Wattles,  for  fortv-foiir  years 
a teacher  in  the  Oberlin  Conservatory,  was 
born  in  Grand  Prairie,  Indiana,  February 
II,  18+9,  the  oldest  child  of  John  and 
Esther  Whinery  Wattles.  W'hen  she  was 
still  a child,  her  parents  went  to  Mound 
Citv,  Kansas,  where  they  took  an  active 


Miss  Wattles  in  1915 

part  in  the  stirring  events  connected  with 
the  John  Brown  uprising.  Early  left  a 
widow  with  three  young  daughters,  her 
mother  came  to  Oberlin  for  their  educa- 
tion and  here  Celestia  was  first  enrolled 
as  a student  in  1866.  Her  musical  talent 
soon  showed  itself,  and  she  became  the 
pupil  of  Dr.  John  Morgan.  His  concep- 
tion of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the 
art  of  music,  and  later  the  ideals  of 
thought  and  character  of  President  Fair- 
child.  were,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  the 
most  significant  factors  in  determining 
the  course  of  her  whole  life;  and  to  those 
great  teachers  she  was  loyal  in  thought 
and  action  with  a devotion  rare  as  It  was 
admirable. 

She  went  early  to  Paris  for  her  first 
European  study;  then,  after  a short  teach- 
ing period  in  Oberlin,  to  Leipzig  with 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Fenelon  B.  Rice.  On 
their  return  to  Oberlin  in  1871,  these 
three  finely  endowed  and  for  the  time 
remarkably  trained  musicians,  with  th*ir 
standards  for  the  study  of  music  derived 
from  the  best  European  traditions,  may 
justly  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation 
on  which  the  whole  later  work  of  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory  was  to  rest. 

Celestia  Wattles  possessed  a personality 
unique  in  its  combination  of  strength  and 
exquisite  delicacy  of  feeling;  as  teacher 
of  the  piano,  her  conception  of  her  instru- 
ment was  as  broad  as  the  great  art  of 
which  it  is  only  a part.  From  1871  until 
her  retirement  in  1915,  interrupted  only 
by  periods  of  foreign  study,  her  work  was 
an  influence  not  to  l>e  expressed  in  words, 
in  the  lives  and  thought  of  two  genera- 
tions of  students  whose  never-falling  trib- 
utes of  veneration  and  affection  were  hers 
to  the  end. 

In  1884  she  was  granted  the  degree  of 
honorary  A.  M.  by  Oberlin  College.  After 


her  retirement  she  made  her  home  in 
Coconut  Cirove,  Florida,  anti  there  she 
died  on  the  14th  of  July,  1933. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  death 
as  related  to  her  aspiring  and  ardent 
spirit.  With  her  it  was  in  very  truth 
the  last  “Adventure  brave  and  new”: 
“Life’s  struggle  so  far  having  reached 
its  term: 

3'hence  shall  I pass  approved 
A man  for  aye  removed 
From  the  developed  brute;  a God 
though  in  the  germ. 

Fearless  and  unperplexed 
W’lien  I wage  battle  next, 

W^hat  weapons  to  select,  what  armor 
to  indue.” 

For  the  things  that  had  meant  in- 
creasingly more  to  her  through  life,  those 
who  knew  her  best  might  perhaps  say 
wdth  confidence,  were  devotion  to  all  that 
was  loveliest  in  literature  and  music;  the 
firmest  loyalty  to  precious  friendship;  and 
a never-faltering  belief  in  immortality. 
To  her,  it  was  a living,  vital  truth  that 
“All  that  is,  at  all, 

Lasts  ever,  past  recall. 

Earth  changes,  but  thy  soul  and  God 
stand  sure: 

What  entered  into  thee 
That  was,  is  and  shall  be. 

Time’s  wheel  runs  back  or  stops: 
Potter  and  clay  endure.” 

“And  now  the  life  of  that  holy  light 
turned  again  unto  the  Sun  which  fills  it 
as  the  all-sufficing  Good.”  (Dante, 
Paradiso,  I) 


Alumna  Receives 

French  Medal 

In  the  AWc  York  Times  rotogravure 
section  for  Sunday,  August  27,  appears 
the  picture  of  Evangeline  Lehman  c’19, 
receiving  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  French 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  medal, 
granted  to  Miss  Lehman  by  special  de- 
cree of  President  Lebrun  and  presented 
by  M.  M.  A.  Barthelemy,  former  consul 
in  Chicago,  was  awarded  in  recognition 
of  her  oratorio,  “Salnte  Therese,  Little 
Flower  of  Christ  Jesus,”  recently  pre- 
sented with  success  in  Paris.  Charles 
Widor,  widely-known  composer,  “stands 
by”  Miss  Lehman  as  she  receives  the 
award. 

M iss  Lehman  majored  in  singing  in 
Oberlin,  and  was  the  pupil  of  Professor 
Charles  H.  Adams.  Following  her  grad- 
uation, she  taught  for  several  years  at 
Port  Huron,  Michigan,  her  home,  and 
then  went  abroad  for  study. 


C.  K.  Fauver  Joins  Us 


Clayton  K.  Fauver  ’97,  prominent  New 
York  attorney  and  since  1920  7'rustee  of 
the  College,  is  moving  from  New  Ro- 
chelle to  Oberlin  this  fall,  to  be  Invest- 
ment Executive  of  the  College.  Aside 
from  College  duties,  he  will  also  serve 
as  president  of  the  Oberlin  Savings  Bank. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fauver  will  make  their 
home  at  240  East  College  St. 

After  graduating  from  Clberlin  and 
from  Western  Reserve  Law  School,  Mr. 
Fauver  \vas  for  fifteen  years  a member 
of  the  law  faculty  at  Reserve  and  a prac- 
ticing lawyer  in  Cleveland.  He  then 
went  to  New'  York,  and  has  practiced  law 
successfully  in  New  York  City,  with  an 
office  in  his  home  city  of  New  Rochelle. 
Much  of  his  work  as  lawyer  has  been 
along  financial  lines. 

Mr.  Fauver  has  had  close  connection 
with  the  Investment  Committee  of  the 
College  for  some  time,  and  his  present 
post  is  merely  an  extension  of  the  work 
he  has  been  doing. 

His  assuming  of  the  presidency  of  the 
Bank  coincided  wdth  the  Bank’s  full  open- 
ing on  August  29,  an  event  w’hich  w^ent 
far  tow’ards  re-establishing  community 
morale  on  a normal  basis.  The  Bank  has 
been  enabled  to  release  75%  of  the  frozen 
funds  already,  with  a 10%  dividend  on 
the  remainder  announced  for  the  imme- 
diate future.  Prospects  now  point  to  the 
hope  that  depositors  may  ultimately  re- 
ceive the  full  100%. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  as  the  son 
of  Judge  Alfred  Fauver,  at  one  time 
mayor  of  Oberlin,  Clayton  Fauver  is  fol- 
lowing in  the  family  tradition  of  commu- 
nity service.  He  and  Mrs.  Fauver  have 
for  seventeen  years  been  actively  identi- 
fied with  the  civic  and  community  life 
of  New  Rochelle;  we  w’elcome  them  to 
Oberlin. 


Kindergarten  Work 
Now  Fully  College 

The  present  year  marks  the  final  full 
transference  of  Kindergarten  Training 
School  work  to  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  According  to  Dean  C.  N.  Cole, 
five  seniors  and  eight  juniors  have  at  the 
present  w’riting  elected  kindergarten 
training  as  a major,  with  some  indication 
that  more  than  the  established  limit  of 
ten  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years 
are  looking  towards  it. 

With  the  three-year  kindergarten  train- 
ing course  now  entirely  superseded,  the 
subject  becomes  a major  in  the  regular 
four-year  College  course,  leading  to  the 
A.B.  degree.  Miss  Mary  Yocom  ’16,  Miss 
Helen  McLean  and  Miss  Marie  Rankin 
of  the  Training  School  faculty  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Education  Department 
of  the  College,  and  w’ill  handle  all  special 
work  required. 
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Our  New  Executive 
Committee 

On  this  page  are  published  tlie  pictures 
of  three-fourths  of  the  new  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Oherlin  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, elected  for  a three-year  term  at 
the  Centennial  Alumni  Meeting  in  June. 

The  remaining  one-fourth  of  the  Com- 
mittee, pleading  (with  far  too  much  satis- 
faction, we  thought)  no  pictures,  is  ap- 
parently suffering  from  n severe  seizure  of 
self-effacement.  I'he  retiring  gentlemen 
are  Pliny  W.  Williamson  ’99,  treasurer, 
and  R.  T.  Miller,  Jr.,  ’91,  of  Chicago, 
member-at-large. 

One  of  the  Builders  of 
Oberlin’s  First  Building 

In  view  of  the  approaching  anniversary 
of  the  simultaneous  opening  of  Oberlin 
Hall  and  Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute  on 
December  3,  1833,  it  is  interesting  to  learn 
of  one  of  tlie  men  whose  hands  helped  to 
raise  that  building.  His  name  was  Peter 
Bender,  and  he  was  born  in  Mecklen- 
burg, Germany,  in  the  year  1796.  He 
died  at  W'est  Ridge,  Carlisle  'I'ownship, 
Ohio,  in  1881. 

His  first  child  was  born  to  Peter  and 
his  wife  hdizabeth  in  (it'rmany.  Six  more 
were  born  after  the  family  came  to  Amer- 
ica, around  1820.  'I'he  trip  from  Germany 
was  bv  sailboat  and  look  nearly  nine 
weeks.  Each  family  liad  to  provide  food 
for  tlie  voyage,  and  the  fresh  water  suji- 
plv  was  so  scarce  that  if  had  to  lie  used 
very  sparingly.  Both  foot!  and  water 
were  nearly  gone  when  they  reached  their 
(lest  in  at  ion,  Philadelphia. 

Emm  Philadelphia  the  Benders  pro- 
ceeded westward  to  Cleveland  and  then 
to  ICK'ria,  where  Neman  I'd\  had  started 
a settlement  in  1817.  I'eter  Bender  (»1>- 


tained  from  Mr.  Ely  a grant  of  land  on 
\Vest  Ridge,  Carlisle  Township,  and  there 
built  his  cabin  and  began  to  clear  the 
land  and  drain  it. 

When  Oberlin  was  settled,  Bender 
helped  his  friend,  Peter  Pease,  build  the 
first  log  cabin.  He  often  told  of  making 
the  trip  to  Oberlin  by  foot.  The  woods 
were  so  swampy  that  he  had  to  jump 
from  log  to  log,  and  after  dark  he  carried 
a torch  of  hickory  bark  to  keep  the  wolves 
away. 

Ele  seems  to  have  worked  for  some  time 
on  the  Oberlin  buildings,  going  home  over 
the  week-end  to  take  food  to  the  family. 
At  one  time  something  detained  him,  and 
the  children  went  to  bed  crying  from 
hunger,  for  there  had  been  only  one  little 
fish  left  for  their  supper.  In  the  middle 
of  the  night  the  father  came  home,  bring- 
ing cornmeal,  potatoes  and  a whole  hog. 
A farmer  who  owned  a team  of  oxen  had 
brought  him  from  Oberlin. 

After  working  and  saving  for  several 
years  to  pay  for  their  land,  the  Bender 
family  learned  that  some  mistake  had 
been  maile  and  they  did  not  have  a clear 
title.  So  they  had  to  pay  for  it  a second 
lime. 

Peter  Bender  was  the  great-grandfather 
of  Miss  Pearl  Eppley,  who  was  graduated 
from  Oberlin  in  1912. 

Vote  for  Alumni 
Trustee 

In  these  days  when  we  are  constantly 
urged  to  be  belter  cili/ens.  let  every 
alumnus  sign  and  return  ilie  ballot  for 
election  r>f  Alumni  'I'rustee.  'The  place  to 
be  filled  is  that  of  Joel  B.  Hayden,  whose 
term  lias  ex|ureil;  the  candi<lates  are 
William  S.  Ament  *10,  Jerome  Davis  ’13, 
Joel  B.  Hayden  ’09,  Mrs.  Allan  I'.  Milli- 
kan ’93  and  George  A.  \’radenburg  ’10. 
’The  term  of  oflice  is  six  years. 


Enrollment  Up 


According  to  a preliminary  count,  total 
enrollment  figures  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  are  up  some  tw'elve  per  cent 
this  year.  The  College  department  rec- 
ords 1156  students  as  compared  with 
last  year’s  1028.  The  chief  gain  has  been 
in  an  extraordinarily  large  freshman 
class,  which  this  year  mounts  to  388. 
Figures  for  the  other  classes  are  as  fol- 
lows: sophomore,  278;  junior,  240;  se- 

nior, 250. 

Figures  on  other  departments,  and  for 
graduate  and  special  students,  are  not  yet 
available. 

75th  Birthday  of  Presi- 
dent King 

Monday,  September  18,  marked  ’■he 
seventy-fifth  birthday  of  President  King. 
I'he  anniversary  was  celebrated  quietly 
at  home;  the  tribute  of  the  College  was 
seventy-five  roses.  Messages  and  flow- 
ers came  also  from  a host  of  friends. 

Alumni  will  be  happy  to  know  that 
Dr.  King  has  passed  a comfortable  sum- 
mer, and  seems  to  have  maintained  his 
comparative  health  of  last  spring. 


Utility  Head  Dies 


George  Clinton  ^Vard,  hon.  Sc.  D.  ’28, 
dieil  at  Los  Angeles  on  September  11.  He 
was  70  years  old. 

Born  in  Wluie  Plains,  N.  V.,  Mr.  Ward 
went  to  ('alifornia  in  1905  and  for  a 
number  of  years  was  associated  with  the 
late  Henry  IL  Huntington  in  the  construc- 
tion of  hydroelectric  plants.  In  1917 
joineil  tiie  Southern  C'allfornia  h.dison 
Company,  of  wliich  he  was  president  at 
the  time  (*f  his  death. 
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Sumner  Retires  From 
Talladega 

Frederick  Azel  Sumner,  Oherlin  ’91, 
hon.  n.  1^-  ’31.  15^  retiring  after  seventeen 
years  of  fruitful  work  as  president  of 
Talladega  College.  Rev.  Huell  Gordon 
(iallagher  of  Passaic,  N.  has  been 
chosen  as  his  successor. 

In  his  seventeen  years  of  office.  Presi- 
dent Sumner’s  accomplishments  have  been 
four-fold.  He  has  added  immensely  to 
Talladega’s  physical  plant,  and  to  its 
endowment;  he  has  seen  it  given,  now- 
two  years  ago,  the  “C?rade  A”  scliolastic 
rating  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Col- 
leges— the  second  Negro  college  in  the 
South  to  be  so  honoretl;  and,  highest 
achievement  of  all,  he  has  created  a school 
remarkably  harmonious  in  spirit,  free  to 
an  astonishing  extent  from  internal  dis- 
sent and  friction.  He  has  put  himself 
last  rather  than  first,  given  other  people 
tasks  and  a free  hand  to  do  them,  and  has 
cultivated  a spirit  of  detachment  from 
petty  annoyances  and  “small  causes.” 

His  administration  saw'  the  erection  of 
the  Silsbv  Hall  of  Science,  the  College 
Refectory,  the  gymnasium,  a boys’  dormi- 
tory, the  Sessions  Practice  School,  a cen- 
tral heating  plant,  and  new  quarters  for 
the  high  school.  The  Talladega  campus 
has  grow-n  steadily  in  attractiveness  under 
his  direction. 

Financially.  Dr.  Sumner  has  managed 
to  raise  some  .^15.000  annually,  together 
with  various  special  funds  running  as 
high  as  $50,000  for  building  and  other 
purposes.  In  December  of  1930  he  com- 
pleted the  raising  of  a million  dollars  of 
additional  endow-ment. 

After  his  graduation  from  Oberlin  in 
1891,  Dr.  Sumner  took  his  theological  de- 
gree from  Hartford  Seminary  in  1894, 
and  spent  the  next  thirteen  years  in  three 
pastorates  in  Minnesota.  From  1907  until 


Mabel  J.  Baker  ’12 
Secretary 


1916  he  was  pastor  at  Milford,  Conn.,  and 
from  Milford  went  to  'Talladega. 

Although  President  Sumner  has  laid 
down  his  official  responsibilities  for  'Talla- 
dega, in  accordance  with  the  retirement 
rules  of  the  American  Hoard,  he  will  con- 
tinue to  secure  gifts  toward  its  support. 
His  interest  in  his  school  does  not  termi- 
nate with  his  office,  and  Talladega  is 
most  fortunate  in  keeping  the  service  of 
his  hand  and  heart.  Oberlin,  also,  is 
fortunate  in  a son  that  so  exemplifies  one 
of  her  major  achievements  in  her  first 
century — ministering  to  a “misjudged  and 
neglected”  race. 


How  the  First  Men’s 
Gym  Was  Built 

Interesting  material  concerning  the 
Centennial  keeps  cropping  up.  Comes 
this  letter  from  Judge  James  H.  Teller 
’74,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  written  to  Dr.  Dan 
F.  Bradle}'. 

“(The  old  frame  g}-mnasium)  was  the 
result  of  a movement  begun  by  A.  T. 
Sw'ing,  F.  T.  Lee  and  myself,  all  members 
of  ’74.  In  1872  we  organized  a stock 
company,  with  shares  at  $10  each,  and 
raised  $1,000.00,  the  stock  being  taken  by 
students  and  members  of  the  faculty.  We 
built  a building  40'  by  80',  equipped  it 
w'ith  some  second-hand  equipment  from 
Cleveland,  and  hired  a “turnverein”  in- 
structor, who  came  up  once  a week  for 
several  weeks  and  started  us.  After  that 
we  instructed  each  other.  It  was  strictly 
a corporation  affair  and  onlv  shareholders 
exercised  in  it.  As  the  student  share- 
holders left  college,  they  left  their  shares 
to  the  college,  and  eventually  the  college 
became  the  owner.  It  was.  as  w-e  thought 
at  that  time,  quite  an  achievement,  and 
I wish  you  to  know  that  much  of  the 
improvement  was  due  to  ’74.” 


Mr.s.  Agne.s  \V.  Mastick  '92 
Chairman  Alumnae  Affiliation  Comm. 


Missionary,  New  Style 

An  alumna  who  is  doing  a peculiarly 
difficult  and  valuable  work  is  Mrs.  C. 
Burnell  Olds  (CJenevieve  Davis  ’97)  of 
Japan,  who  spent  part  of  the  past  year  in 
study  in  New  York  and  who  has  now 
returned  (o  her  field.  It  is  a new  inter- 
pretation of  the  traditional  missionary 
role  that  undertakes  tlie  field  of  sex  hy- 
giene and  education,  presenting  it  to 
Japanese  young  people  and  parents  in 
terms  of  ideals  and  character  formation. 

“Even  the  Buddhist  priests  have  been 
interested  in  the  work  I am  doing,”  says 
Mrs.  Olds,  “strangely  enough  because  of 
its  Christian  point  of  view  which  puts 
the  whole  problem  on  a spiritual  basis 
while  meeting  facts  in  a wholesome  man- 
ner. I try  to  tell  young  people  that  the 
foundation  of  a happy  home  lies  in  being 
life  comrades,  with  each  one  thinking 
first  of  the  other.  I try  to  emphasize  the 
respect  for  personality  which  is  Christian- 
ity’s greatest  contribution.” 

Mrs.  Olds’  activities,  however,  have  not 
been  confined  to  this  special  work,  which 
has  taken  her  into  many  parts  of  Japan. 
She  has  been  active  in  Japanese  Women’s 
Clubs,  which  are  pushing  for  action 
against  social  evils  and  working  for  laws 
in  industry  to  protect  women  and  chil- 
dren. She  conducts  a kindergarten  in  the 
slums  and  a flourishing  Mothers’  Club, 
to  mention  two  out  of  many  similar 
projects. 

On  her  way  back  across  the  country, 
Mrs.  Olds  stopped  in  Oberlin  for  the 
Centennial,  and  spent  a busy  summer 
addressing  groups  of  Japanese  women  in 
Chicago,  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  Sacra- 
mento, San  Francisco,  Berkeley,  Oakland 
and  Los  Angeles,  and  spent  two  weeks 
among  the  Japanese  in  Honolulu.  She  is 
the  sister  of  Dr.  Jerome  Davis  ’13  and 
of  Mrs.  Clara  Davis  Bridgman  ’93. 


Mrs.  Esther  R.  Bou-en  *1 1 
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Watchman,  What  of  Football? 


Although  by  special  vote  of  the  Ohio 
Conference  last  spring,  the  opening  date 
for  football  practice  was  moved  from 
September  15  up  to  September  11,  Ober- 
lin’s  formal  fall  practice  did  not  begin 
until  Monday,  September  18.  The  pre- 
ceding week-end,  however,  had  seen  a 
good  many  regulars  booting  balls  in 
front  of  the  Men’s  Building,  and  by  the 
16th  a squad  of  some  35  candidates  were 
working  out  under  Coach  Butler.  It  was 
hoped  that  at  least  ten  more  prospects 
would  be  in  uniform  by  the  opening  of 
school  on  the  20th. 

Ten  lettermen  from  last  year’s  squad 
have  already  returned,  with  the  prospect 
of  a few  additional  recruits  among  the 
late  comers.  Captain  Dean  Ruth,  Carle- 
ton  Smith,  Bill  Correll  and  Bruce  Brick- 
ley  all  gave  a good  account  of  themselves 
in  the  backfield  last  season,  and  should 
turn  in  an  even  better  performance  this 
year.  Bud  Pfaff,  an  Oberlin  boy,  had 
some  experience  as  a sophomore  last  year 
and  should  develop  quickfv  into  a regu- 
lar. Veteran  linemen  already  on  the 
ground  are  Rog  Brown,  center;  Dave 
Edwards,  A1  Woodward  and  Dick  Morse, 
guards;  Bill  Hinz  and  Dana  Whitmer, 
tackles. 

The  problem  of  ends  is  again  a ser- 
ious one.  Johnny  Shaw,  who  was  devel- 
oping well  last  year,  will  probably  be 
unable  to  return  to  school;  and  Bill 
Berry,  of  even  greater  promise,  is  st 
present  ineligible  because  of  incomplete 
work  last  semester.  Yoakam,  senior,  who 
won  his  letter  at  end  as  a sophomore  and 
did  not  play  last  year,  is  still  in  the 
balance  for  the  1933  season.  All  of 
which  means  that  no  experienced  ends 
are  definitely  in  sight  yet. 

An  unfortunate  loss  is  that  Jack  Ken- 
nedy, star  tackle  of  the  1932  squad,  who 
w’ill  be  unable  to  play  this  fall  because  of 
a knee  injury  received  last  season.  Four 
veterans  were  lost  through  graduation 
and  six  more  have  failed  to  return  or  are 
unable  to  play. 

It  is  too  early  to  say  much  about  the 
sophomore  prospects,  but  William  Kidd 
from  Lakewood,  Bill  Cameron  from 
Shaker  Heights  and  Fulton  Koehler  from 
Minneapolis  ought  to  fill  in  at  end  *r 
tackle.  Baetz,  Cooper,  James  and  Loomis 
look  like  promising  backfield  material, 
and  may  even  oust  some  of  the  regulars. 
Baetz  gives  promise  of  being  parliculari\ 
versatile. 

It  is  by  now  perfectly  evident  that  the 
squad  will  again  be  very  light.  If 
Coach  Butler  and  his  assistants  can  de- 
velop speed  and  accuracy  in  attack  and 
continue  the  same  fine  defensive  game 
which  last  year's  s(|uad  mnintaiticd,  Ober- 
lin should  have  an  interesting  and  fairly 


may  this  year  be  rewarded  by  at  least 
an  even  “break.” 

On  September  30  the  Yeomen  play  Ro- 
chester at  Rochester;  on  October  7,  Ken- 
yon at  Oberlin;  October  14,  Wooster  at 
Wooster;  October  2i,  Marietta  at  Ober- 
lin; October  28,  Case  at  Cleveland;  No- 
vember 4,  Allegheny  at  Oberlin;  Novem- 
ber II,  Denison  at  Granville;  and  No- 
vember 18,  WTstern  Reserve  at  Oberlin. 


Faculty  Changes 


Many  returning  faculty  faces  will 
greet  Oberlin  students  of  1933-34. 

Andrew  Bongiorno,  who  has  been 

studying  for  the  last  two  years  at  Cor- 
nell, and  Kenneth  F.  Williams,  after  a 
year  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  come 
back  to  the  English  Department. 

Professor  Chester  K.  Yeaton  of  the 

Mathematics  Department  and  Mrs.  Ethel 

K.  Yeaton,  professor  in  the  Department 

of  Philosoph}’,  return  from  a year  at 
Harvard. 

Herbert  Harroun  of  the  Conservatory 
faculty  and  Mrs.  Antoinette  B.  Flarroun 
of  the  German  Department  spent  last 
winter  in  Germany.  Both  were  studv- 
ing,  and  Mrs.  Flarroun  was  enrolled  at 
the  University  of  Munich. 

Arthur  L.  Williams,  of  the  Department 
of  Wind  Instruments,  is  resuming  his 
work  after  a year  of  study  and  travel 
in  Germany  and  England.  Flilda  Magd- 
sick,  instructor  and  critic  teacher  in  the 
School  Music  Department,  received  her 
M.A.  at  Northwestern  in  June,  and  re- 
turns to  the  Oberlin  faculty  this  fall. 

Clarence  Ward,  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Fine  Arts,  was  in  France  and 
England  last  year  to  study  and  photo- 
graph cathedrals.  Returning  from  a se- 
mester’s leave  in  Europe  and  the  Holy 
Land  is  Professor  Walter  Fiske  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Theology. 

Absentees  the  first  semester  will  not 
be  many.  Professor  R.  A.  Jelliffe  of  the 
English  faculty  is  spending  the  semes- 
ter between  the  New  York  Public  Library 
and  Yale.  Professor  L.  D.  Hartson  of 
the  Psychology  Department  will  be  in 
Germany  this  winter.  Also  in  Germany 
will  be  Dr.  W.  R.  Morrison,  professor 
of  hygiene  and  physical  education.  Pro- 
fessor Utterback  expects  to  take  further 
w’ork  in  public  speaking  at  Cornell. 

Mrs.  Mary  Cowdery,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  French,  and  Professor-Emeritus 
Kirke  L.  Co\vdcry  ^vill  spend  the  win- 
California  with  their  son,  Karl 
Chester  I..  Shaver,  in- 
in  Fuiglish,  has  been  granted  a 
eave  of  absence  to  obtain  his 
and  J.  Stanton  McLaughlin  is 
second  year  away  in  study. 


Both  have  been  granted  Austin  fellow- 
ships at  Harvard.  Margaret  Schauffler 
of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  has  a 
year’s  leave  for  study  in  New  York  City. 

A few  new  members  have  been  added 
to  the  staff.  Marvin  G.  Bauer  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  comes  for  a year  as  acting 
assistant  professor  of  public  speaking.  In 
the  Fine  Arts  Department  William  II. 
Brown  (’29-’3i),  who  graduated  from 
the  Massachusetts  School  of  Technology 
last  June,  and  Mary  Ela  ’25,  since  her 
graduation  a member  of  the  faculty  of 
Carleton  College,  will  serve  as  instruct- 
ors. Margery  Schneider  of  Cleveland  be- 
comes instructor  of  eurhythmies  in  the 
Conservatory.  Mary  Yocom,  Marie  Ran- 
kin and  Helen  McLean  are  transferring 
from  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Training 
School  faculty  to  instructorships  in  the 
Department  of  Education. 


Ask  Us  Another 


The  Alumni  Magazine  has  had  two 
calls  for  help  in  matters  recondite,  upon 
■which  our  alumni  may  possibly  be  able 
to  shed  some  light. 

The  first  of  these  is  a request  from 
Dr.  Chilson  FI.  Leonard  of  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy  for  any  reminiscences,  mention 
in  contemporary  letters  or  diaries,  of 
Matthew  Arnold’s  lecture  in  Oberlin  in 
January,  1884.  Dr.  Leonard  has  for  sev- 
eral years  been  compiling  a record  of 
Arnold’s  relations  ■vvith  America,  and 
would  like  if  possible  to  add  a few  of 
the  more  personal  and  first-hand  accounts 
of  his  visit.  Alumni  who  are  able  to 
contribute  anything  may  either  forward 
it  direct  to  Dr,  Leonard  at  Abbot  Flail, 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  FI., 
or  send  it  through  the  Alumni  Offic?. 

The  second  request  is  an  even  more 
difficult  one,  and  is  preferred  by  Profes- 
sor Cieorge  H.  Danton  of  the  German 
Department  in  connection  with  his  study 
of  early  American  relations  with  China. 
In  the  Oberlin  Library  appears  a copy 
of  The  Chinese  Speaker  by  a Mr.  Thom, 
British  Consular  Agent  at  Ning  Po.  The 
book  was  published  in  1846,  and  a pre- 
sentation copy,  inscribed  by  Mr.  I horn 
for  the  Oberlin  library,  evidently  arrived 
here  in  1847.  Oberlin’s  interest  in  China 
does  not  seem  to  have  begun  until  much 
later;  184^-47  represents  a considerable 
lapse  of  lime  after  the  Keep-Dawes  fi- 
nancial mission  to  ICngland  around  1839; 
President  Finney’s  first  F.nglish  visit  was 
not  made  until  1849-50.  What  possible 
connection  could  Oberlin  have  had  wi'h 
China  or  with  Mr.  'Fhom  to  explain  this 
peculiar  gift?  H any  of  our  alumni  have 
suggestions  to  offer,  we  should  like  to 
hear  them. 
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Cravath,  First  President 
of  Fisk 

Olu'rlin’s  celebration  in  June  was  not 
the  onlv  significant  centennial  offered 
bv  education  this  summer.  July  i,  1933, 
was  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  a man  who  might  justly  be 
called  the  white  father  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  Negroes  in  this  country — Erastus 
Milo  Cravath,  Oberlin  ’57. 

Erastus  M.  Cravatli  was  born  in  Preble, 
N.  V.,  the  son  of  parents  of  strong 
pioneer  stock  and  strong  abolition  princi- 
ples. They  owned  a farm  which  was 
also  a “station”  on  the  “underground”; 
the  bov  was  early  sent  to  New  York  Cen- 
tral, a college  established  by  the  Baptist 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  attended,  and 
taught,  by  members  of  both  the  white  and 
the  Negro  race.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  entered  Oberlin,  and  turned  from  law 
to  theology  under  the  influence  of  Presi- 
dent Finney.  Here  also  he  met  his  fu- 
ture wife,  Ruth  Anna  Jackson  ’58.  After 
his  graduation,  he  occupied  for  a while 
a pastorate  at  Berlin  Fleights,  and  then 
became  chaplain  of  the  loist  Regiment 
of  the  Ohio  Volunteers  in  the  Civil  War. 

Mustered  out  in  1865  at  Nashville,  he 
was  commissioned  by  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association  to  found  schools  for 
freedmen  in  the  South.  Cravath  decided 
upon  Nashville  for  the  first  site,  and  in 
1866,  with  the  devoted  support  of  a little 
band  of  men,  was  able  to  open  the  doors 
of  Fisk. 

Fisk,  however,  was  but  the  first  of  a 
long  series.  Atlanta,  Andersonville  and 
Milledgeville,  Georgia;  Talladega,  Ala- 
bama; Louisville  and  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky; Tougaloo,  Mississippi,  and  New 
Orleans,  all  saw  foundations  laid  for  in- 
stitutions of  Negro  higher  education. 
Cravath  visited  these  schools  several  times 
a year,  found  teachers  for  them  and  pre- 
scribed policies.  He  came  up  to  Oberlin 
several  times  to  recruit  teachers,  and 
many  Oberlin  students  entered  that  field. 

In  1867  Fisk  outgrew  its  primary  de- 
partments and  became  incorporated  as  a 
university.  In  1875,  in  the  face  of  finan- 
cial difficulties,  an  expanded  program 
was  decided  on  for  the  school  and  Cri- 
vath  was  elected  first  president. 

The  twenty-four  years  of  his  admini**- 
tration  were  prosperous  ones  for  Fisk. 
The  fine  spirit  of  his  work  is  well  ex- 
emplified by  the  fact  that  although  h'* 
was  president  of  a Negro  college,  and 
should  therefore  theoretically  be  socially 
ostracized,  whenever  he  and  Mrs.  Cravath 
appeared  at  public  gatherings  in  Nash- 
ville, he  was  invariably  asked  to  sit  up- 
on the  platform.  At  the  memorial  ser- 
vices held  for  him,  one  of  Nashville’s 
“white”  preachers  declared  that  “Fisk 
University  has  never  been  a menace  to 
aught  that  was  dear  to  the  Southern 
heart;  indeed,  it  has  been  a blessed  safe- 
guard; and  if  the  spirit  which  breathed 


in  President  Cravath,  lived  in  his  work, 
and  is  represented  by  you  who  consti- 
tute Fisk  University,  obtained  throughout 
the  South  and  North  there  would  be  no 
race  question.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that 
Erastus  M.  Cravath  thre^v  himself  with 
especial  enthusiasm  into  the  enterprise  of 
the  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers,  and  accompanied 
them  to  Europe  during  the  first  three 
years  of  his  administration.  His  son, 
Paul  D.  Cravath  ’82,  successful  corpora- 
tion lawyer,  is  president  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company  in  New  York. 


The  Bradley  Golden 
Wedding 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  F.  Bradley  ’82  (Lil- 
lian Jaques  c’82)  celebrated  their  Golden 
Wedding  on  Sunday,  July  9,  at  their 
summer  cottage  in  Omena,  Michigan. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  were  married 
July  9,  1883,  at  Oberlin  by  Professor 
John  M.  Ellis. 

Present  to  celebrate  the  anniversary 
with  them  were  their  three  sons,  Dwight 
J.  Bradley  ’12,  Robert  G.  Bradley  ’oS-’og, 
and  Dan  T.  Bradley  ’21;  their  sons’ 
wives;  and  their  five  grandchildren.  Af- 
ter the  dinner,  prepared  by  Rev.  Dwight 
J.  Bradley,  a brief  and  charming  service 
was  held,  in  which  Dr.  Bradley  pre- 
sented his  wife  with  a Golden  Wedding 
ring  bought  from  the  jewellers  ■who  had 
furnished  the  original  engagement  ring 
more  than  fifty  years  ago. 

Dr.  Bradley  is  pretty  -well  used  to  an- 
niversaries by  this  time.  The  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  his  coming  to  Pil- 
grim Church  w’as  celebrated  a scant  three 
years  ago;  his  seventy-fifth  birthday,  the 
occasion  for  the  return  of  many  former 
members  and  friends  of  his  church,  oc- 
curred in  March,  1932;  and  in  June, 
1932,  he  and  Mrs.  Bradley  celebrated 
their  fiftieth  reunion  as  members  of  the 
Class  of  1882.  In  June,  1933,  as  one  of 
the  main  speakers  at  the  Centennial,  he 
helped  to  mark  the  looth  birthday  of  his 
Alma  Mater. 


Shansi  Representatives 
Visits  Honolulu 

Clara  Robson  Taylor  (ex  c’o6)  writes 
us  of  a glimpse  of  our  Shansi  representa- 
tives in  the  Islands  this  summer.  She  was 
visiting  in  Honolulu  when  Joe  Hamilton 
and  Gertrude  Cheney  went  through; 
helped  meet  them  at  the  boat  and  decor- 
ate them  with  leis.  During  the  brief  af- 
ternoon and  morning  of  their  stay  thev 
were  shown  most  of  the  show  places  un- 
der the  aegis  of  Chester  Livingston  ’04, 
and  a crowd  of  Oberlinites  gathered  to 
give  them  a royal  send-off  the  next  day. 


Hands  Across  the  Sea 


Cablegrams  and  telegraph  messages  of 
congratulation  from  near  and  far  have 
poured  in  to  honor  the  Centennial.  From 
Strasbourg  came  the  following:  COMITE 
FRANCE  AMERIQUE  STRASBOURG 
TRES  TOUCHE  SOUVENIR  CON- 
SERVE SI  LOIN  DU  GRAND  HOMME 
DE  BIEN  ALSACIEN  PASTEUR 
OBERLIN  S’ASSOCIE  DE  TOUT 
COEUR  AUX  FETES  CENTENNAIR- 
ES  OBERLIN  COLLEGE.  DE  POUY- 
DRAGUIN.  The  French  Ambassador, 
Andre  De  Laboulaye,  telegraphed  as 
follows:  “On  occasion  of  Centennial  an- 
niversary of  Oberlin  College  named  af- 
ter one  of  my  compatriots  I wish  to  ex- 
press my  good  wishes  for  the  prosperity 
and  continued  success  of  your  organiza- 
tion.” 

From  far  away  Kobe  came  the  word, 
“Alumni  celebrate  Centennial.”  Dr.  H. 
H.  K’ung  ’06  cabled  from  Shanghai: 
“Heartiest  congratulations  on  occasion  of 
Oberlin  Centennial.  May  John  Freder- 
ick Oberlin’s  spirit  continue  to  serve 
youth  of  America  and  China  as  did  last 
hundred  years.” 

The  Foochow  Oberlin  Association,  fif- 
teen members  strong,  sent  a letter  of 
■warmest  greeting.  It  read  in  part,  “In 
this  time  of  confusion  for  our  beloved 
China  and  of  re-thinking  missions  every- 
where, ■we  have  taken  our  stand  on  a 
free  science  and  a free  religion  as  the 
champions  of  personality  in  a distracted 
world.  And  this  we  believe  to  have 
been  and  to  be  the  tradition  and  mes- 
sage of  Alma  Mater  . . .” 

In  1858  two  governors — of  Ohio  and 
Michigan — were  present  to  grace  Ober- 
lin’s Silver  Anniversary.  In  1933  Gov- 
ernor White  of  Ohio  telegraphed  from 
Princeton:  “Regret  exceedingly  I could 
not  be  with  you  for  celebration  of  Ober- 
lin’s hundredth  anniversary'.  Your  col- 
lege has  by  its  devotion  to  the  highest 
educational  ideals  made  for  itself  a name 
formidable  not  only  in  Ohio  but  through- 
out the  nation.  The  fine  type  of  men 
and  women  Oberlin  has  trained  is  proof 
of  altruistic  and  yet  practical  and  suc- 
cessful endeavors.  May  Oberlin  always 
maintain  the  enviable  reputation  it  en- 
joys now'.” 

And  finally,  to  prove  that  the  name  of 
Oberlin  is  not  without  honor  in  its  own 
country-side,  came  this  friendly  message 
from  the  First  Congregational  Church  in 
Elyria.  “Wc,  the  members  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Elyria  assem- 
bled for  worship,  Sunday  morning,  June 
18,  1933,  desire  to  extend  our  hearty  con- 
gratulations to  Oberlin  College  on  the 
attainment  of  its  hundredth  anniversary. 

“We  trust  that  the  splendid  achieve- 
ments of  the  last  hundred  years  may  be 
a constant  incentive  to  still  greater  at- 
tainments in  the  century  that  lies  ahead.’' 


The  Home  of  the  Gods 


Mt.  Olympus!  No  other  mountain 
could  so  entice  and  urge  on  the  climber 
who  sets  out  to  scale  its  peaks.  How 
many  people,  in  all  times  and  all  parts 
of  the  world,  have  in  imagination 
climbed  those  cloud-capped  heights,  and 
stood  near  while  Apollo  flung  wide  the 
gates  of  the  morning  and  drove  forth  the 
chariot  of  the  sun!  From  the  time  Homer 
wrote  of  the  “rosy-fingered  dawn”  on 
the  peaks  of  Olympus,  till  Halliburton^s 
account  of  his  climb  in  our  day,  this 
mountain  has  held  its  central  position  in 
the  annals  of  literature. 

We  Americans  in  Saloniki  had  count- 
less times  gazed  across  the  bay  at  the 
sharp  outlines  of  Mt.  Olympus,  charm- 
ing when  the  setting  sun  has  painted 
the  whole  sky  behind  it  a glorious 
orange,  and  felt  the  desire  to  make  our 
attempt  at  reaching  the  home  of  the 
gods.  The  occasion  came  at  last  during 
this  past  autumn. 

^^^e  arrived  at  Letochoro  (“village  of 
stone”)  shortly  after  noon.  This  little 
village  is  the  “taking-off-place”  for 
climbers,  and  lies  just  where  the  foot- 
hills begin  to  pile  upon  one  another  to 
form  the  slope  of  the  mountain.  The 
bus  bounced  up  the  irregular  streets  of 
the  village  and  came  to  a halt  in  front 
of  the  main  cafe.  Noticing  that  we  were 
foreigners  as  we  climbed  out  with  our 
pack-sacks  and  blanket-rolls,  the  vil- 
lagers gathered  around  to  stare;  and 
bearded  “barbas,”  talkative  old  women 
and  inquisitive  children  made  the  street 
very  much  alive. 

Out  of  the  crowd  stepped  a man  to  of- 
fer us  assistance;  his  accent  told  us  that 
he  was  a Greek  returned  from  America. 
The  guide  we  were  hunting  proved  to  be 
up  the  mt)untain  (guiding  a group  of 
four  women,  an  event  so  remarkable  that 
we  were  to  be  told  of  it  by  shepherds 
every  mile  or  so  of  our  journey).  But  we 
were  not  to  be  delayed — up  came  a big- 
featured  fellow,  whose  great  size  made 
him  just  tlie  man  you  would  expect  to 
see  pulling  foreigners  up  rugged  peaks, 
and  bargained  to  give  us  the  services  of 
himself  and  his  mule  until  we  should 
overtake  the  other  guide. 

Accordingly  the  cavalcade  proceeded: 
three  ambitious  mountain-climbers  in 
straw  hats  and  hobnailed  shoes,  swing- 
ing their  walking-sticks,  the  mule  plod- 
ding aliead,  “Marko,”  as  the  guide 
called  him,  was  a nondescrij)t  creature: 
was  lie  mule,  or  liorsc,  or  overgrown 
donkey?  His  back  legs  seemed  about  to 
cave  in  at  every  step,  and  he  ploilded 
along  so  slowlv  that  vve  Itad  to  wait  for 
him  continually. 

From  the  village  a gigantic  gorge 
slashes  the  bcidy  of  the  mountain,  form- 
ing a great  valley  that  leads,  it  seems, 
up  to  (he  very  cliffs  which  supj)ort  the 
liighesl  peaks.  Heavily  wtKided  hills 
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cover  both  sides  of  the  gorge  until,  way 
beyond,  the  timber  line  brings  the  woods 
to  an  irregular  limit  just  below  a barren 
expanse  which  curves  up  to  the  peaks. 

'Fhe  natural  route  was  up  that  gorge. 
Back  and  forth  the  trail  zigzagged  as  we 
pushed  up  the  foothills.  The  sun  beat 
down  in  typically  Grecian  heat.  Broken 
stones  underfoot  made  progress  difficult. 
Our  hilarity  of  the  beginning  had  evap- 
orated. Nothing  was  said — one  could  hear 
onlv  the  scraping  of  hobnails  on  rock, 
the  “crunch-crunch”  of  six  heavy  feet  in 
broken  stone,  or  the  click  of  spiked  canes. 

Soon  shirts  came  off,  and  sweating 
brows  were  mopped.  Then  we  suddenly 
realized  that  we  were  glad  old  Marko 
was  slow — if  one  of  us  was  so  fatigued 
that  his  knees  were  about  to  collapse,  he 
could  remark  that  we’d  better  wait  for 
fhe  mule  and  guide  or  we’d  lose  our  way. 

Arriving  at  higher  point<  on  the  trail 
we  were  rewarded  by  the  presence  of  pine 
trees,  which  refreshed  us  both  by  their 
shade  and  their  cool  green  color.  We 
paused  for  a rest.  A glorious  natural 
picture  lay  before  us.  Below,  where  the 
hills  leveled  out  into  the  plain,  the  little 
while  houses  of  the  village  were  clustered, 
their  red  tile  roofs  making  a pretty  con- 
trast to  the  yellow-brown  of  the  earth. 
Just  beyond  curved  the  sea — how  cool 
seemed  that  limitless  expanse  of  soft, 
robin’s  egg  blue!  Off  to  our  right  the 
foothills  of  Mt.  Ossa  sloped  gracefully 
down  to  the  shore,  which  formed  a bor- 
der of  pleasant  yellowish-white  around 
the  circular  bay.  Far  out  over  the  water 
the  faint  outlines  of  the  peninsula  of 
Carabournou  were  visible. 

We  thanked  Zeus  from  sincere,  albeit 
parched,  lips  for  the  many  springs  along 
the  way.  Every  fifteen  minutes  we 
paused  to  drink  and  rinse  our  reddened, 
perspiring  faces  in  that  refreshing  cool- 
ness. Then  would  come  a continuation 
of  the  “crunch-crunch”  of  clumsy  shoes 
in  broken  stone,  the  “plink-plink”  of 
canes,  and  tiie  panting  of  laboring  lungs. 

Surmounting  a hill,  we  found  our  trail 
leading  us  through  a forest  of  pines.  We 
now  enjoyed  a shady  roof,  and  the  path 
w’as  softened  by  a carpet  of  fallen  pine 
needles.  W’alking  had  become  a pleasure. 
The  red  roof  of  a monasteiv,  tiny  among 
the  woods  down  in  the  gorge,  caught  our 
eye  as  we  made  an  unexpected  turn.  The 
building  seemetl  all  the  tinier  with  those 
gigantic  peaks  etched  against  the  sky  be- 
hind it. 

Night-fall  half-way  u |)  Olympus! 
Orange  lints  jdayed  upon  the  cloiuls 
alvjve  the  canyon.  3'he  sun  was  hidilen 
fffun  our  view,  l)ul  fmtn  (he  reflection  of 
pink  on  the  highest  rocks  ^vc  knew  that 
Apollo  hail  completed  ins  ilay’s  journey, 
and  was  even  then  piiltitig  away  his 
chariot  and  leaving  the  world  to  ilark- 
ness  ami  to  Selene,  the  moon. 


No  one  can  ever  complain  of  third 
class  berths  being  uncomfortable  after 
spending  a night  with  only  a blanket  and 
a scattering  of  leaves  between  himself 
and  rough  rock!  To  make  matters  worse, 
Marko  insisted  on  prowling  around  all 
night  long  feeding  on  branches,  making 
our  sleep  fitful  with  the  tinkling  of  his 
bell.  At  first  we  were  afraid  he  would 
wander  off  the  edge  of  the  cliff — and 
then  we  were  afraid  he  wouldn’t! 

The  next  morning,  in  spite  of  stiff 
joints  and  sore  muscles,  we  packed  our 
sacks  once  more  upon  the  mule  and 
swung  into  the  rhythm  of  the  trail.  The 
sun  had  not  risen  enough  to  peer  over  in- 
to the  canyon  and  disperse  the  cool  mist 
that  had  collected  during  the  night,  and 
so  our  journeying  was  made  a bit  easier 
by  the  freshness  of  the  atmosphere. 

Higher  and  higher  zigzagged  the 
trail,  until  we  reached  the  end  of  the 
gorge.  Marko  could  go  no  farther;  it 
was  now  necessary  to  shift  the  packs, 
take  enough  food  on  our  backs,  and  strike 
out  on  the  last  lap — the  last  and  by  far 
the  most  difficult,  for  now  real  climbing 
began. 

No  longer  on  a gradual  ascent,  we 
found  ourselves  bending  and  straining, 
every  labored  step  taking  us  six  inches 
higher  toward  the  coveted  peaks.  Pant- 
ing, perspiring,  digging  and  pulling  -with 
our  canes,  fighting  for  every  step,  afraid 
to  pause  lest  -we  should  not  have  the  will 
to  rise  and  start  again — up,  up,  up  we 
climbed.  The  few  trees  about  us  were 
storm-beaten  and  rugged,  slashed  by 
lightning. 

At  last  the  refuge  hut  attained!  We 
paused  only  for  a five-minute  rest;  on, 
above  the  timber  line,  on  to  the  top!  Now 
climbing  had  become  a matter  of  ‘‘all 
fours” — we  clutched  at  the  bushes  and 
pulled  with  our  hands.  Everything  green 
left  behind,  we  finally  reached  the  slow- 
ly rising  summit  of  thick  shale.  A few 
kilometers  over  this  shale  would  bring 
us  to  the  peaks. 

We  stopped  to  collect  our  wits  and  look 
around,  or,  more  accurately  speaking,  we 
would  have  looked  around  had  the  clouds 
permitted  it.  For  they  bail  suddenly 
swept  down  in  a scurrying,  chilly  mass, 
in  which  we  were  enveloped.  IIow  cold 
it  was!  Chilliness  brought  us  new  energy, 
and  we  bent  our  weary  bodies,  numb  in 
everv  muscle,  towan!  <lie  lop. 

Occasionally  the  clomls  parted,  and 
magnificant  views  ^ve^e  openeil  before 
our  enchanted  eyes.  .Across  deep  valleys 
gigantic  walls  of  jagged  rock  held  out 
like  impregnable  fortresses;  and  all  of  a 
sudden  the  clouds  wouKl  be  again  whisked 
down,  and  we  coukl  see  nothing  but  each 
other  and  the  (rail,  . . 

'I'his,  then,  is  tlie  home  of  the  gods!  A 
little  shritje,  a tablet  with  the  name  of 
the  peak,  stone  slabs  Inscribed  with  the 
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names  of  those  who  liad  reached  tlie 
top  . . ■ nothing  more.  Behind  us  tlie 
slope  of  shale,  on  each  side  ships  of 
cloud  scudding  by  under  full  sail,  before 
us  a sheer  drop  into  the  nothingness  of  a 
vast  cup  among  the  peaks.  Zeus?  Apol- 
lo? Hera?  All  absent  from  their  chilly, 
barren  height  of  heights? 

Our  emotions  as  we  sat  at  the  foot  of 
the  little  shrine,  with  our  feet  hanging 
over  the  precipice  the  bottom  of  which 
we  could  not  see,  can  be  imagined  by 
evervone  who  has  dreamed,  as  have  most 
of  us,  of  Olympus  and  its  glorious  as- 
sociations. 


Mr.  Noland  Retires 

H.  C.  Noland  (known  to  initiates  Ps 
“Pop”)  retires  this  year  as  caretaker  of 
the  Administration  Building  and  Finney 
Chapel,  after  twenty-four  years  of  serv- 
ice. 

When  Mr.  Noland  came  to  Oberlln 
from  Columbus  in  1909,  the  Administra- 
tion Building  was  a frame  residence  near 
the  site  of  Dascomb  on  West  College 
Street,  and  he  cared  for  it  in  addition  to 
the  then-new  Chapel.  When  the  new 
Administration  Building  was  erected  on 
North  Professor  Street,  it  automatically 
gravitated  into  Mr.  Noland's  hands.  His 
service  has  always  been  faithful  and 
conscientious,  and  he  has  made  himself 
a real  friend  both  to  students  and  to  ad- 
ministrative staff.  If  he  carries  out  his 
threat  of  visiting  California  this  winter, 
we  know  of  few  faces  we  shall  miss 
quite  so  much. 


Students  Need  More 
Work 

Oberlin  is  experiencing,  this  fall,  more 
than  its  usual  dearth  of  student  jobs. 
Miss  Ivanore  Barnes  of  the  Bureau  of 
Appointments  reports  that  while  60%  of 
the  College  men  and  around  35%  of  the 
College  women  are  registered  with  her 
as  needing  work,  only  50%  of  the  men 
and  25%  of  the  women  have  any  \vork 
at  all,  and  what  they  have  is  frequently 
inadequate. 

More  full  room  jobs  in  private  homes 
would  be  particularly  welcomed  at  the 
present  time;  while  more  than  willing 
students  stand  ready  to  fill  an  indefinite 
number  of  odd  jobs  about  town.  The 
dormitories  are  already  contributing  work 
to  the  value  of  about  $95,000  a year. 


Glee  Club  Bigger 

The  Men’s  Glee  Club  has  completed 
Its  tryouts,  and  reports  a membership 
this  year  of  forty  men.  7’his  is  the 
largest  the  Club  has  been  since  its  found- 
ing in  1880. 


Faculty  Notes 

We  hav'^e  not  yet  had  the  time  to  learn 
how  many  of  our  faculty  spent  the  sum- 
mer, but  we  do  know  that — 

Professor  Cj.  D.  Hubbard  and  Fred 
Foreman  of  the  Geology  Department  took 
a group  of  students  to  N'ermont  for  eight 
weeks  of  field  work  near  Brattleboro. 

Dr.  Gertrude  E.  Moulton  was  at  New 
York  University  Camp,  Floatsburg,  N.  Y., 
for  special  study. 

Professor  Wooster  of  the  Economics 
l^epartment  was  during  the  summer  made 
president  of  the  Social  Science  Section  of 
the  Ohio  College  Association. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn  was  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the 
American  Board. 

Several  of  the  Conservatory  faculty 
have  been  abroad  this  summer.  Mrs. 
Mary  U.  Bennett  spent  several  weeks  in 
Norway;  Professor  Axel  Skjeine  and  his 
wife  were  in  Denmark  and  Germany; 
and  Professor  William  K.  Breckenridge 
journeyed  to  Germany  and  the  Continent. 

Professor  Karl  W.  Gehrkens  has  be- 
come the  editor  of  a Ouestlojis  ami 
Ansivers  department  in  the  Etude. 

A small  grist  of  news  also  comes  re- 
garding former  faculty  members.  Roy  C. 
Nuse,  instructor  in  the  Fine  Arts  Depart- 
ment from  1912  to  1915,  has  been  ap- 
pointed head  of  a coordinated  course  of- 
fered by  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Philadelphia  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  The  course 
provides  that  the  University  shall  offer 
its  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  to 
students  of  painting,  illustration,  sculp- 
ture and  mural  decoration,  who  in  addi- 
tion to  satisfactory  practical  w’ork  shall 
also  have  completed  an  academic  course. 

Professor  Charles  H.  Gray,  two  years 
a member  of  Oberlin’s  English  Depart- 
ment (1898-1900)  and  now  professor- 
emeritus  of  Tufts,  revisited  Oberlin  on 
September  12. 

Professor  C.  C.  Bayard,  for  three  years 
a member  of  the  Economics  faculty,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  economics  depart- 
ment of  Amherst  College,  to  serve  during 
the  leave  of  absence  of  the  head  of  the 
department  there. 

Dr.  Leonard  B.  Krueger,  formerly  of 
the  Economics  Department  and  now  chief 
statistician  of  the  State  Tax  Commission 
of  Wisconsin,  has  just  published  a vol- 
ume entitled  The  History  of  Commercial 
Banking  in  Jf'iscofisin. 

William  W.  Foote,  for  eleven  }'ears 
(1900-1911)  assistant  in  the  Oberlin  Li- 
brary, has  been  highly  successful  as  li- 
brarian of  State  College,  Pullman,  Wash- 
ington, a position  to  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  1915.  At  that  time  the  library 
had  32,600  volumes;  today  there  are 
241,309.  Last  year’s  circulation  of  books 
totalled  337,838;  and  the  library  exten- 
sion service  reaches  161  towns  and  113 
schools  in  the  state. 


Summer  Session 


ObL'rlin’s  1933  Summer  Session,  di- 
rected by  Professor  Carl  C.  W.  Nicol,  had 
a total  attendance  of  138,  as  compared 
with  144  for  last  year.  Fourteen  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  offered  courses,  in 
a program  unusually  strong. 

While  the  attendance  this  summer  com- 
pares very  favorably  with  attendance 
during  the  last  few  years,  summer  enroll- 
ment has  on  the  whole  tended  to  decline 
from  the  figures  of  ten  and  twelve  years 
ago;  and  there  is  a possibility  that  no 
summer  session  will  be  conducted  after 
this  year. 


Alumni  Meet  Every- 
where Founders’  Day 

Attention  of  alumni  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  December  3,  1933.  Oberlin’s 

Founders’  Day,  will  he  the  exact  anniver- 
sary of  the  opening  of  the  doors  of  the 
Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute  one  hundred 
years  ago.  All  chapters  are  therefore 
asked  to  plan  simultaneous  meetings  for 
that  day,  at  which  a special  Oberlin 
message  will  be  delivered.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  time  may  be  made  of  real  sig- 
nificance to  every  alumnus. 

Further  notice  of  plans  will  appear  in 
the  Magazine  next  month. 
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Former  Faculty,  Alumni  Books 


The  Meaning  and  Truth  of  Religion. 

By  Eugene  William  Lyman.  New 

York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1933. 

Pp.  XVI  and  468.  $3.00. 

Once  in  a while,  in  the  flood  of 
ephemeral  literature  that  pours  from  the 
presses  today,  appears  a book  of  more 
lasting  worth,  springing  from  matured 
conviction.  Such  is  this  new  book  by 
Professor  Lyman,  now  of  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  for  five  years 
(1913-1918)  a member  of  the  Oberlin 
theological  faculty.  It  is  his  first  work 
of  major  importance,  and  so  far  as  one 
can  see  must  also  be  his  last;  for  he 
has  poured  into  it — as  his  pupils  wdll 
all  recognize — the  sifted  results  of  a life- 
time of  thought  and  teaching.  In  this 
reviewer’s  opinion,  no  serious  students 
of  the  problems  of  the  philosophy  of  re- 
ligion can  avoid  a reckoning  with  it, 
for  at  least  a generation  to  come.  Suc- 
cessive editions  will  doubtless  bring  its 
main  theses  into  relation  with  new  de- 
velopments in  science,  philosophy  and 
politics;  but  it  is  unlikely  that  they  will 
be  altered  in  their  main  lines,  since  they 
represent  the  stable  residuum  left  in  a 
singularly  open  and  discriminating  mind 
by  many  years  of  candid  investigation 
and  discussion.  These  main  theses  are 
briefly  as  follows. 

Religion,  as  its  history  shows,  is  cap- 
able of  creative  “further  development” 
in  the  face  of  new  social  exigencies, 
for  the  meeting  of  which  it  can  provide 
otherwise  inacessible  resources  of  “Cour- 
age, Reason  and  Love.”  Religion  may 
renews  itself  in  our  time  only  by  a valor- 
ous grappling  with  the  great  issues  of 
international  and  inter-class  conflict 
which  constitute  our  central  life-prob- 
lem. But  it  cannot  make  its  distinctive 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  these  ethi- 
cal and  social  issues  by  becoming  ex- 
clusively ethical  and  social  itself,  nor 
by  cutting  itself  off  from  its  own  char- 
acteristic traditions.  There  are  at  least 
three  other  great  types  of  religion,  the 
mystical,  the  aesthetic  and  the  philoso- 
phical, all  capable  of  “interpenetration” 
with  ethical  religion,  to  its  great 
strengthening  and  enrichment,  as  actual- 
ly occurred  when  the  Hebraic  and  Hel- 
lenic traditions  became  merged. 

Since  the  essence  of  religion  is  found 
in  “an  experience  of  kinship  with  the 
Deepest  Reality”  which  supports  values, 
it  is  evitient  that  one  of  the  central  dis- 
tinctive concerns  of  religion  is  with  the 
nature  of  Deepest  Reality.  The  bulk  of 
the  book  (Laris  H and  IH)  is  accord- 
ingly devoted  to  a philosophical  inquiry 
into  the  problems  of  “Religious  Know- 
ledge” ami  “Religious  Beliefs.”  Profes- 
sor Lyman  contends  that  religious  faith 
and  intuition  are  capable  of  contriljuting 
to  our  insight  into  ultimate  reality,  so 
that  the  field  of  possible  knowledge  is 


not  to  be  limited  to  the  objects  dealt 
with  by  the  sciences.  Through  “total 
response”  and  “perceptive”  and  “crea- 
tive” intuitions,  the  religious  man  can 
get  a more  S3’iioptic  view  of  his  ^vorld, 
a deeper  apprehension  of  the  richness 
of  individual  people  and  things,  and  a 
more  prophetic  insight  into  the  way  of 
life  than  the  workaday  mind  is  capable 
of.  All  such  insights  are  to  be  in- 
tegrated, however,  with  the  knowledge 
derived  from  other  independent  sources, 
including  science  and  ethics.  Both  in 
the  field  of  science,  in  that  of  moral 
values  and  in  that  of  religious  exper- 
ience, Lyman  is  a realist. 

On  this  religious  realism,  then,  in  the 
last  part  of  the  book,  is  based  a view 
of  the  nature  of  Deepest  Reality  which 
decisively  parts  company  with  contem- 
porary naturalism  and  humanism,  af- 
firming the  existence  of  a “Cosmic  Moral 
Will”  which  makes  for  a world-wide 
community  of  creative  personalities. 
Transcending  the  world  through  unity 
with  this  deep  and  enduring  Reality,  re- 
ligious men  who  concern  themselves  with 
the  transforming  of  the  existing  world 
can  be  expected  to  bring  to  their  task 
much-needed  serenit}’,  resiliency,  cour- 
age and  wisdom. 

Naturalists  and  humanists  will  cf 
course  disagree  with  Professor  Lyman, 
but  they  cannot  afford  to  ignore  him. 
No  one  can,  who  values  a fresh  perspec- 
tive upon  the  most  significant  questions 
that  human  beings  have  to  face. 

Walter  Marshall  Horton. 


What  the  Negro  Thinks.  By  Robert 
Russa  Moton,  L.L.D.,  Oberlin  ’16. 
Doubleday  Doran  and  Co.  1932. 
.$2.00. 

Much  has  been  written  in  the  last  fifty 
years  about  the  Negro;  much  more  will 
need  to  be  written,  for  the  relation  of 
the  American  Negro  to  our  common 
American  life  is  of  vast  importance,  and 
the  problem  of  interracial  relationships  is 
far  from  solved. 

Booker  Washington  made  a great  con- 
tribution to  his  race  and  to  the  world  in 
his  leadership  of  the  Negro  people  in  his 
interpretation  of  their  life  and  in  his 
writings,  particularly  in  his  “Up  from 
Slavery,”  still  the  great  classic  of  Negro 
literature.  His  successor  at  Tuskegec, 
Dr.  Robert  Russa  Moton,  has  written  a 
volume,  searching  and  challenging  in 
(piality,  “What  the  Negro  Thinks.”  Jt 
is  not  propaganda,  it  is  not  a defense  of 
the  Negro,  but  an  ahnost  coldly  disp.is- 
sionate  statement  by  a Negro  of  facts  he 
is  able  to  interpret  as  a Negro  of  the 
inner  psychology  of  what  is  sometimes 
called  “the  Negro  problem,”  but  winch 
much  more  truly  may  be  defined  ns  one 
of  the  major  relationships  of  our  Ameri- 
can life. 


The  chief  value  of  this  book  is  that 
it  contributes  to  mutual  racial  under- 
standing at  a point  of  most  vital  import- 
ance. Only  along  the  road  of  high  per- 
sonal consideration  based  on  respect  and 
knowledge  of  the  rights  and  needs  and 
points  of  view  of  both  races  can  a satis- 
factory goal  for  living  together  be 
reached.  W.  F.  B. 


Charloti'e  R.  Willard  of  Merzifon, 
Her  Life  and  Times.  Edited  by  Ern- 
est Pye  ’09,  Pi  I,  L.  D.  D.  ’30.  Flem- 
ing H.  Revel  1 Co.,  New  York  1933. 
$2.00. 

The  foreword  of  this  volume,  edited 
by  Dr.  Ernest  Pye  (A.B.,  1909,  D.B., 
1911,  D.D.,  1930),  states  that  it  is  “not 
a biography  but  rather  a mosaic  of  ap- 
preciation by  those  who  lived  and 
wrought  in  Miss  Willard’s  company  and 
who  knew  her  life  and  work.” 

Miss  Willard,  a missionary  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  has  been  described  as 
“one  of  the  most  remarkable  Christian 
leaders  ever  to  give  herself  to  the  Near 
East.”  The  tributes  to  her  and  in  ap- 
preciation of  her  service  include  those 
from  college  friends,  faculty  associates  at 
Carleton  College,  and  her  missionary  col- 
leagues. Among  them  are  Dr.  A.  H. 
Lybyer  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and 
Henry  Morgenthau,  former  ambassador 
to  Turkey. 

Miss  Willard’s  service  as  a teacher  was 
notable,  chiefly  at  Carleton  College  in 
this  country,  but  her  poAver  of  personal- 
ity and  her  consecration  to  humanitar- 
ian needs  had  most  complete  scope  for 
expression  in  her  work  in  Turkey.  There 
she  lived  through  the  Armenian  massacres 
and  the  work  of  human  rehabilitation 
after  the  War. 

This  little  book  cannot  help  being  an 
inspiration  to  anyone  who  reads  it.  One 
needs  to  know  that  such  women  as  Mj<s 
Willard  have  lived  among  us.  Such 
lives  restore  a measure  of  confidence  m 
the  human  race.  W.  F.  B. 


The  American  Indians  and  Christian 
Missions.  By  Dr.  George  Hinman  ’93. 
Revell,  $1.50. 

In  his  introduction  to  this  volume,  Dr. 
Samuel  Eliot  of  Boston  says,  “(the  book) 
ought  not  only  to  stir  the  pride  ...  of  the 
churches  in  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  their 
representatives  in  the  iield  of  Indian 
Missions,  but  also  move  them  to  make 
the  existing  missions  more  elHcient’’ ; and 
calls  the  whole  Indian  mission  endeavor 
“a  bright  page  in  a dark  history.” 

Dr.  Hinman  has  done  a good  piece  of 
work  here,  ami  the  book  is  of  absorbing 
interest  to  those  who  have  followed  the 
history  of  tiie  American  Indian.  1 he 
volume  treats  of  Indian  religion,  missions 
aiul  war,  llie  various  fiehls  of  present 
missionary  endeavor  and  of  present  con- 
ditions in  the  work. 
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We  Apologize 


The  Alumni  Magazine  offers,  wiih 
contrite  apologies  to  Professor  L.  E.  Lord, 
a correction  of  the  Latin  quotation  in  Dr. 
Lord’s  presentation  of  John  Carew  Rolfe 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters,  mis- 
printed in  the  July  issue,  page  31+.  Here 
we  make  Mr.  Lord  seem  to  quote  Horace 
as  follows:  Aurcam  quisquis  mediocrita- 
tern  ddigit.  The  spelling  of  the  last 
word  should  be  diligit.  (It  wouldn’t, 
as  Mr.  Lord  remarked  wistfully,  have 
been  so  bad  if  the  altered  spelling  hadn’t 
made  sense;  whereupon  we  promptly  in- 
sisted upon  shouldering  the  blame,  and 
vindicating  Dr.  Lord’s  Latinity  to  our 
readers.) 


Eleven  Finish  With 
Honors 

Eleven  students  were  graduated  with 
distinction  at  the  Centennial  Commence- 
ment. Cum  laiide  were  Warren  Vincent 
Cameron,  with  honors  in  political  sci- 
ence; Florence  Grace  Oberlin  and  Philip 
Morell  Severance,  with  honors  in  mathe- 
matics; and  Elizabeth  Maria  Voorhees, 
with  honors  in  geology. 

Magna  cum  laude  were  Allen  Thomas 
Bonnell,  Richard  Ely  Maynard  and  Rob- 
ert Lyman  Smith,  with  honors  in  eco- 
nomics; Davis  Magarey  Earl,  with  hon- 
ors in  political  science;  and  Faith  Lee 
Filch,  with  honors  in  physics. 

Sutnma  cum  laude  graduated  John 
Lawrence  Doerschuk,  with  honors  in  eco- 
nomics, and  Helen  Elizabeth  Malcolm, 
with  honors  in  sociology. 


Celebrates  96th  Birth- 
day 

An  Oberlin  student  of  pre-Civil  War 
days,  Mrs.  Harriet  A.  Sears  (Harriet 
A.  Wilcox  prep.  56-57)  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  has  recently  celebrated  her  96th 
birthday. 

In  addition  to  living  through  the  Civil 
War  period,  Mrs.  Sears  was  also  con- 
temporary with  much  of  the  colorful 
early  “canal  days”  in  New  York  State 
annals.  Daughter  of  a Connecticut  min- 
ister, she  recalls  her  father’s  often  telling 
how  his  first  trip  out  to  Genesee  County 
was  made  by  stage-coach,  and  the  next 
by  canal — an  advance  indeed. 

Harriet’s  sister  Eliza  Wilcox  also  at- 
tended Oberlin,  and  was  enrolled  in  the 
Ladies’  Literary  Course  from  1855  to 
1857. 


Two  More  Fourth  Gen- 
eration Students 
Last  Year 

Faithful  alumni  readers  will  remember 
the  picture  of  the  five  fourth  generation 
students  attending  Oberlin  during  her 
Centennial  year.  Before  July  was  out, 
two  more  had  come  to  light,  making 
seven  that  we  were  aware  of.  One  is 
now  an  alumna  and  the  second  was  not 
able  to  return  to  school,  but  that  should 
in  no  wise  diminish  the  interest  of  their 
“Oberlin  pedigrees.”  The}'’  are  Helen 
Grant  ’33  and  John  Shaw  ex’34. 

Helen  Grant’s  great  grandfather,  Ed- 
ward S.  Chambers,  graduated  from  Ober- 
lin in  1848.  His  daughter,  Rachel,  whose 
married  name  was  to  become  Hanby, 
graduated  -with  the  Class  of  1866.  Her 
daughter,  Celestia  Willo  Hanby,  now 
Mrs.  George  W.  Grant,  finished  in  1900. 
And  now  her  daughter,  Helen,  has  grad- 
uated in  her  turn,  with  the  Class  of  1933. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  four  gen- 
erations have  been  registered  from  the 
same  place — Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

A family  tradition  even  more  steeped 
in  Oberlin  is  that  belonging  to  John  F. 
Shaw'  ex’34. 

Four  great  grandparents  ■were  Oberlin 
students.  William  Wheeler  Wright  and 
Susan  Deane  Allen,  who  was  later  to  be 
his  wife,  -were  both  graduated,  William 
in  1840,  Seminary  1843,  2nd  Susan  in 
1843.  Quincy  Melancthon  Bosworth  fin- 
ished in  1850,  graduated  from  the  Semi- 
nary in  1853  and  received  his  Master’s 
degree  the  same  year.  Mary  Maria  Haw- 
ley, afterwards  Mrs.  Quincy  M.  Bos- 
worth, attended  Oberlin  from  1844  to 
1848. 

Descending  to  grandparents,  Herbert 
Hornell  Wright  (’73,  A.M.  ’76)  married 
Frances  E.  Bosworth  (graduated  ’73).  A 
young  man  named  Zimri  A.  Shaw  also 
studied  in  the  preparatory  department 
1873-73. 

In  the  third  generation  Stanley  Shaw, 
the  son  of  Zimri  Sha^v,  and  himself  a 
student  from  1899  to  1902,  married  Ellen 
E.  Wright  ’02,  daughter  of  Herbert  and 
Frances  Bosworth  Wright. 


Former  Matron  Dies 


Mrs.  M.  M.  Clark,  for  five  years 
(1899-1904)  matron  of  Baldwin  Cottage, 
died  in  Evanston,  111.,  on  July  30.  She 
had  been  making  her  home  with  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Henry  Roney  (Gwen  M. 
Clark  ’99-’o4).  Mrs.  Clark  was  much 
loved  during  her  time  here  and  will  be 
remembered  by  many  of  the  alumni.  At 
the  end  of  her  five  years  she  left  to  take 
a similar  position  at  Smith. 

Mrs.  Mar}'  C.  Negus,  former  matron 
of  Royce  House  and  during  the  past 
semester  associated  with  Mrs.  Locke  at 
May,  died  suddenly  the  evening  of  July 
20,  in  Oberlin. 


Pi  Kappa  Lambda 


Ten  members  of  the  Conservatory  sen- 
ior class  were  elected  to  Pi  Kappa 
Lambda,  national  honorary  musical  fra- 
ternity, on  June  i.  Election  embraces 
both  scholastic  standing  and  excellence  of 
performance.  Those  so  honored  were: 
Mary  Caroline  Boyd,  Diana  Dipson, 
Susie  Virginia  Harper,  Lucile  Cathren 
Hermanson,  Robert  Nelson  Lee,  Lillian 
Lefkofsky,  Virginia  Grace  Mott,  Eliza- 
beth Hartranft  Nicely,  Mariette  Simpson 
and  Laurene  Turnbull. 

Myra  Hess,  English  pianist,  was  elected 
tu  honorary  membership  in  the  Oberlin 
chapter  of  Pi  Kappa  Lambda  on  March 
7.  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  is  also  an  hon- 
orary member. 

Weekly  Calendar  Dis- 
continued by  College 

In  the  interests  of  economy,  the  Board 
of  Trustees  and  faculty  have  voted  to 
discontinue  the  publishing  of  the  weekly 
College  calendar  this  year.  Instead,  com- 
ing events  will  officially  cast  their  preced- 
ing shadows  in  the  Oberlin  Rcvic’W. 

Up  to  1927,  the  Revina  had  always 
carried  an  account  of  the  weekly  activi- 
ties on  the  Campus.  In  that  year  weekly 
calendars  were  first  issued  by  the  College, 
and  by  last  year  the  circulation  had 
grown  to  around  550. 


Sonnet  to  a Little  Lady 


Friends  of  Miss  Hosford — and  they  are 
legion — will  enjoy  this  charming  little 
sonnet  about  her,  written  last  spring  bv 
Mrs.  Nathan  Berthoff  of  Oberlin  when 
Miss  Hosford  was  guest  of  honor  at  the 
A.  A.  17.  W.  dinner.  Several  people  have 
requested  that  we  publish  it,  and  we  rlo 
so  here  with  pleasure. 

TO  MISS  FRANCES  J.  HOSFORD 
Bv  Helen  T.  Berthoff  ’19 

To  be  a little  lady,  frail  and  sweet, 
Moving  serenely  on  her  narrow  wav, 
With  homely  duties  filling  each  new  day 
Among  dear  friends,  upon  a quiet  street; 
In  Spring,  each  nesting  oriole  to  greet 
In  the  ^vhite  blossoms  of  another  May, 
Each  shining  \viIloAv  bough,  each  tulip 
ff2y— 

This  were  enough  to  render  life  complete. 
But  her  horizons  border  distant  lands, 
Where  Virgil  sang  beneath  his  Latin 
skies ; 

And  many  a school  boy,  grown,  now  un- 
dersta  nds 

That  love  for  Truth  within  her  sparkling 
eyes : 

Close  to  the  world  she  lives  with  book 
and  pen 

And  gentle  Beauty  treads  our  paths  again. 

May  19,1933* 
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Scholarships  to  Alumni 


A generous  number  of  scholarships,  re- 
search assistantships  and  fellowships  have 
been  a-warded  to  Oberlin  alumni  for  the 
coming  year.  The  following  list  includes 
all  honors  of  which  notice  had  been  re- 
ceived up  to  and  including  May  4.  They 
are  understood  as  being  for  1933-34  ex- 
cept where  otherwise  indicated. 

Ruth  Edna  Bell  ’31.  Wellesley  Schol- 
arship in  Zoology,  Marine  Biological 
Laboratory,  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts. 
(Summer  of  1933.) 

Roselle  Arax  Bezazian  ’31,  c’32.  Mars- 
ton  Fellowship  in  Music,  Vassar  College. 
(Reappointment.) 

Carleton  Eugene  Buell  ’3r;  A.M.,  Ohio 
State  University,  1932.  Fellowship  in 
Mathematics,  Washington  University. 

Katherine  Alberta  Mayhew  Buell  ’33. 
The  Oberlin  Scholarship  in  Zoology,  Mar- 
ine Biological  Laboratory,  Woods  Hole, 
Massachusetts.  (Summer  of  1933.) 

Angus  Ewan  Cameron  ’28.  National 
Research  Council  Fellowship  in  Chemis- 
try, Institute  of  Optics,  University  of  Ro- 
chester. 

Jon  Etta  Hastings  Carter  ’30.  Scholar- 
ship in  Fine  Arts,  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Education,  for  study  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris.  (Summer  of  1933.) 

John  Fredrick  Charles  ’32.  Fellowship 
in  Greek,  University  of  Chicago. 

Margaret  Dann  ’23.  Henry  Strong 
Denison  Foundation  Fellowship  in  Physio- 
logy, for  study  at  Yale  University. 

Elinore  Adrienne  Danton  ’32.  Austro- 
American  Student  Exchange  Fellowship, 
Institute  of  International  Education,  for 
study  at  the  University  of  Vienna;  also, 
Scholarship  in  Fine  Arts,  Institute  of  In- 
teriiational  Education,  for  study  at  the 
University  of  Paris.  (Summer  of  1933.) 

Josepli  Periam  Danton  ’28;  B.  S.,  in  Li- 
brary Science,  Columbia  University,  1929; 
A.M.,  Williams  College,  1930-  Fellow- 
ship. American  Library  Association,  for 
study  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Dorothy  Gertrude  DeLancy  c'29.  Kate 
Neal  Kinley  Memorial  Fellowship  jU 
Fine  Arts,  University  of  Illinois. 

David  Magarey  Earl  ’33-  Scholarship 
in  Political  Science,  (Jberlin  College. 

Elizabeth  Fay  Fauver  ’33.  (Jerman- 
American  Student  Excliange  Fellowship, 
Institute  of  International  Education. 

Frederick  Arthur  Ficken  ’31.  Rhodes 
Scholarsiiip,  Oxford  University.  ( 1932-35-) 

Faith  J,ee  Fitch  ’33.  Skinner  Fellow- 
ship in  Physics,  Mount  Holyoke  College. 

Cordle  Ruth  Grover  ’33.  Fellowship 
in  Sociology  (two  years),  University  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Mary  Wilson  Harvey  ’33.  Scholarship 
in  Spanisli,  Olierlin  College. 

Jeanne  Hibbard  ’33.  "J'he  Mary  Mack 
enzie  Lincoln  Scholarship  in  Zoology, 
Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  NVoods 
Hole,  Massachusetts.  (Summer  of  1933*) 

Frederick  Waller  Huffman  ’28,  c’28. 
Scholarship  in  Music,  Oberlin  College. 


Katherine  Hyde  ’33.  Scholarship  in 
History,  Oberlin  College. 

Ellen  Hulda  Elizabeth  Johnson  *33. 
Scholarship  in  Fine  Arts,  Oberlin  College. 

Harold  Dillinger  Koontz  ’30.  Univer- 
sity Fellowship  in  Oconomics,  Yale  Uni- 
versity. 

Helen  Elizabeth  Malcolm  ’33.  I'he 
Robert  G.  Valentine  Scholarship  in  Socio- 
logy', Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Helen  Martin  ’ii;  A.M.,  ’13;  Gradu- 
ate, Carnegie  Library  School,  1916.  Grant 
in  Aid  from  Carnegie  Corporation  for 
Study  in  Library  Science.  (Renewal.) 

Leona  Elizabeth  Massoih  ’27.  Adelia 
A.  Field  Johnston  Fellowship,  for  study 
in  the  School  of  Social  Administration, 
University  of  Chicago. 

Richard  Ely  Maynard  ’33.  Scholarship 
in  Economics,  Oberlin  College. 

Ellen  Stanbery  Nichols  ’32.  Scholar- 
ship in  Fine  Arts,  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Education,  for  study  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris.  (Summer  of  1933.) 

James  Daniel  Powell  ’32.  Service 
Scholarship  in  French,  University  of  Chi- 
cago. (Reappointment.) 

Willard  VanOrman  Quine  ’30;  A.M., 
Flarvard  University,  1931;  Ph.D.,  Flar- 
vard  University,  1932.  Junior  Fellowship 
In  Philosophy,  Harvard  University. 

Edwin  Oldfather  Reischauer  ’31.  Har- 
vard-Yenching  Fellowship  in  History, 
for  study  and  travel  In  Japan. 

Walter  Pingrey  Rogers  ’30.  Fellowship 
In  American  History,  Cornell  University. 
(Reappointment.) 

Clinton  William  Root  ’27;  A.M.  1930. 
Research  Assistantship  in  PsysioIog>^ 
Princeton  University. 

Henry  Whittington  Sams  ‘33.  Scholar- 
ship in  English,  Oberlin  College. 

Stuart  Leeson  Schoff  ’29.  Fellowship 
in  Geology.  Ohio  State  University. 

Robert  Lyman  Smith  ’33.  Scholarship 
in  Economics.  Oberlin  College. 

Vivian  Eberle  Spencer  ’28  ; A.M.,  1929. 
Fellowship  in  Mathematics,  University  of 
Pennsvlvania. 

Dorothy  Ackley  Treat  ’25.  Fellowship 
In  Psycholog}^  Yale  University. 

Robert  Eugene  Tutttle  ’32.  Scholarship 
in  Philosophy,  Oberlin  College. 

Edith  Nash  Volk  ’33.  Scholarship  in 
Religious  Education,  Andover-Newton 
Theological  Seminary. 

Roland  Walker  ’28;  A.M.,  1929.  Fel- 
lowship in  Zoology,  Yale  University. 

W'illiam  Guy  Wing  ’32.  Franco-Amer- 
ican  Student  Exchange  Fellowship,  In- 
stitute of  International  Education,  for 
studv  at  the  University  of  Bordeaux. 

Assist.antsiiips 

Charles  Kirkwood  Alexander  ’32.  Grad- 
uate Assistantship  in  Physics,  California 
Institute  of  'Fechnology. 

John  Rowland  Brown,  Jr.,  *33.  Gradu- 
ate Assistanlshij)  in  Chemistry,  Oberlin 
College. 

Jared  Ilewes  Ford  ’31.  Graduate  As- 
sislan(shi|)  in  (’hemistry.  University  of 
1 llinois.  (1932-33.) 


Milton  Charles  Forster  '30.  Graduate 
Assistantship  in  Psycho-Biology.  Yale 
University.  (Reappointment.; 

Oliver  Joseph  (}rummitt  ’32.  Gradu- 
ate Assistantship  in  Chemistry,  Western 
Reserve  University.  (1932-33.) 

Arthur  Reed  Hogue  ’28.  Graduate  As- 
sistantship in  History,  Radcliffe  College. 

Lillian  Helen  Horton  c’32.  Graduate 
Assistantship  in  Music,  Vassar  College. 
(Reappointment.) 

Franklin  Traviss  Peters  ’31;  Graduate 
Student,  Oberlin  College,  1931-33.  Grad- 
uate Assistantship  in  Chemistry,  Yale 
University. 

James  Plattenberger  Sell  ’31.  Graduate 
Assistantship  in  Biology,  Yale  Univer- 
sity. (Reappointment.) 

Kenneth  Manner  Storandt  ’33.  Gradu- 
ate Assistantship  in  Sociology',  Ohio  State 
University. 

Judith  Sill  Wardwell  ’32.  Graduate 
Assistantship  in  Zoolog\',  Wellesley  Col- 
lege. (Reappointment.) 

The  following  men  who  have  taken 
only  graduate  work  at  Oberlin  have  also 
been  granted  fellowships  for  1933-34: 

George  Lawrence  Abernethy,  A.B., 
Bucknell  University,  1932;  Graduate  Stu- 
dent, Oberlin  College,  1932-33.  Gradu- 
ate Assistantship  in  Philosophy,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin. 

Walter  William  Ristow,  A.  B.,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  1931;  Graduate  Stu- 
dent, Oberlin  College,  1931-33.  Fellow- 
ship in  Geography,  Clark  University. 

Thurlo  Bates  Thomas,  S.  B.,  College 
of  Wooster,  1929;  A.  M.,  Oberlin  College, 
1932.  Austin  Teaching  Fellowship  in 
Zoology",  Harvard  University. 


Hear  About  Centennial 


The  Central  New  York  Chapter  of  the 
Oberlin  Alumni  Association  held  its  an- 
nual meeting  Friday  evening,  June  30, 
at  the  home  of  the  president,  Mrs.  Irene 
Merrick  Slimson  ’09,  2127  South  Geddes 
St.,  Syracuse.  There  were  informal  ac- 
counts of  the  Centennial  celebration,  and 
the  new  Alumni  Association  president, 
Dr.  W.  E.  Mosher  ’99,  discussed  hopes 
and  aims  for  the  coming  year. 

OlHcers  were  elected  as  fallows:  presi- 
dent, Lawrence  'F.  Cowderv  ’16;  vice 
presiilent,  Frances  M.  Fhnver  ’27;  secre- 
tary-treasurer, Clarihel  Calkins  ’94. 

Others  present  included  Mrs.  L.  T. 
Cowdery  (Rutli  Richardson  ’15)  ; Frances 
Downing  ’25;  James  P.  Stimson 
(’98-’99)  ; Marco  V.  Nasteff;  Mrs. 
Nasleff  (Mary  IL  Schuyler  ’iS-’ar); 
Louise  Schuyler;  Mrs.  W.  E.  Mosher 
(Laura  M.  Camp  ’98-’oo)  ; Mrs.  E.  D. 
R‘’e,  Jr.  (Josephine  A.  Robinson  ’94)  ; 
F.dwin  C.  Scott  (’95-’oo)  ; Mrs.  Scott; 
Dr.  Arthur  N.  Curtiss  ’18 ; Mrs.  Curtiss; 
and  D.  ClIlTord  Jones  ’05  of  Weedsport, 
N.  Y.— C'.  C. 
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Alumni  News 


’69 — Emily  Jane  Carl  died  August  i6 
in  New  London,  Ohio. 

— Death  came  to  Mrs.  Charlotte  E. 
Patchin  Bickford  on  January  30  at  her 
home  in  Pacific  Palisades,  Calif.  Char- 
lotte Elizabeth  Patchin  was  born  in 
Michigan  April  15,  18+8,  the  daughter  of 
John  \V.  Patchin  ’46  and  Elizabeth 
Wakeley  Patchin  ’46.  Mrs.  Bickford  at- 
tended the  New  York  Conservatory  of 
Music  after  she  was  graduated  from 
Oberlin  and  was  for  several  years  head 
of  the  music  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois.  Besides  being  a gifted 
musician  she  was  also  a talented  artist  in 
oil,  water  colors  and  china  painting.  She 
was  married  to  Rev.  Levi  F.  Bickford 
(’68,  t’71)  on  August  6,  1879;  he  pre- 
ceded her  in  death  on  January  26,  1919- 
Mrs.  Bickford  -was  active  in  club  work, 
having  been  a member  of  the  Pacific 
Palisades  W'oman's  Club  in  wdiich  she 
was  chairman  of  the  literary  department 
for  some  time.  She  was  secretary  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  in  1930  and  vice  president 
during  the  year  1931-32.  Before  going 
to  Pacific  Palisades  she  was  president  of 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.  in  Highland  Park, 
Calif.,  and  previously  in  Oberlin.  Mrs. 
Bickford  is  survived  by  her  daughter, 
Claribel  L.  Ho,  instructor  in  Spanish  in 
the  Santa  Monica  High  School  and  with 
whom  she  made  her  home;  two  sons, 
Frederick  L.  ’05  of  West  Los  Angeles, 
and  Rev.  John  T.,  Presbyterian  mission- 
ary- of  Shunte  Fu,  China;  a brother,  John 
W.  (a’79-’8i)  of  Traverse  City,  Mich.; 
and  six  grandchildren. 

’74 — Mrs.  Rebecca  Koons  Pope  writes 
from  Mission  Hill,  South  Dakota:  “I  am 
moving  on  toward  my  87th  birthday,  lit- 
erally a ‘shut-in’;  am  often  reminded  of 
the  Kentucky  mountaineer  in  his  little 
cabin  who,  when  asked,  ‘Get  lonesome, 
uncle?’,  replied,  ‘Naw!  I jest  set  and 
think  and  sometimes  I jest  set’.  To  the 
first  part  I can’t  subscribe,  but  to  the 
latter  I can  literally.” 

’75 — Announcement  comes  from  North 
Cornwall,  Conn.,  of  the  marriage  of  Miss 
Marion  Rood  Pratt,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Dwight  Mallory  Pratt  of  Keemar  Park 
N.  E.,  and  Mr.  John  R.  Rogers  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  on  August  24.  Only  the  fami- 
lies and  a few  close  friends  were  present 
at  the  beautiful  colonial  church  where  the 
ceremony  was  performed  by  Dr.  William 
J.  Hutchins,  president  of  Berea  College, 
Kentucky,  who  came  from  his  home  espe- 
cially to  conduct  the  service.  The  recep- 
tion followed  at  the  Pratt  home  and  the 
couple  left  immediately  for  a cruise  of  the 
West  Indies  and  the  Panama  Canal. 

They  will  reside  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
after  Nov.  15.  Mr.  Rogers  was  a Trustee 
of  Oberlin  College  until  recently  and  at 
present  is  a trustee  of  Berea  College.  He 
is  a consulting  engineer  in  Brooklyn. 

’79 — Mrs.  A.  A.  Wright  (Mary  P.  B. 
Hill)  spent  the  summer  with  her  son, 
Norman  H.  Wright  ’18,  at  Cranbury, 
N.  J. 

ex-c’79 — Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Lyman  (Sarah 
E.  Barrett),  for  26  years  principal  of 
Laurel  School,  died  at  her  home  at  Ly- 
man Circle,  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio,  June 
3 Mrs.  Lyman  spent  her  girlhood  with 


her  aunt  in  Marion,  Ohio.  She  attended 
Oberlin  College  three  years  but  left  with- 
out a degree  when  she  was  offered  a po- 
sition in  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools. 
After  some  years  in  the  public  schools 
she  became  teacher  of  mathematics  at 

Hathaway-Brown  School,  where  she  re- 
mained until  she  was  appointed  princi- 
pal of  what  was  then  Laurel  Institute  in 
1904.  Laurel  School  is  her  monument. 
Twice  she  helped  establish  it  in  a new 
and  larger  home,  necessitated  by  the 
growth  achieved  under  her  direction. 
In  1931  Mrs.  Lyman  retired  to  become 
principal  emerita  and  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees.  In  that  same  year  the 
alumnae  association  of  Laurel  School 
built  for  her  a residence  on  the  school 
grounds  and  named  it  Lyman  House  in 
her  honor.  As  an  educator  kno^vn  all 
over  the  country,  Mrs.  Lyman  was  active 
in  a number  of  educational  associations 
and  maintained  her  interests  even  after 
her  retirement.  She  was  a member  of 
the  Headmistress  Association  of  the  East, 
Headmistress  Association  of  the  Middle 
West,  National  Association  of  the  Princi- 
pals of  Private  Schools  for  Girls  and  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Flora  Stone  Mather 
College.  Mrs.  L5’man  is  survived  by  her 
husband. 

’80,  F85 — Dr.  Leander  Jefferson  Aid- 
rich  died  at  his  home  in  Kennewick, 
Washington,  April  30.  He  was  born  on 
a farm  near  Conklingville,  Saratoga 
County,  New  York,  May  21,  1851.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  taught  his  first 
school  of  thirty-four  pupils  in  his  home 
district.  In  1873  he  was  graduated  from 
Starkey  Seminary  where  he  was  a class- 
mate of  the  late  Dr.  John  R.  Nichols  ’79. 
Working  his  -svay  through  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, he  received  his  A.B.  degree  in  1880. 

Dr.  Aldrich  was  graduated  from  the 
Seminary  in  1885,  was  ordained  in  Au- 
gust, and  accepted  a pastorate  at  Dover, 
Ohio.  Nearly  three  years  later  he  re- 
ceived the  call  to  become  president  of 
Union  Christian  College  and  pastor  of 
the  Christian  Church  at  Merom,  Ind. 
While  here  he  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Elon  College, 
Elon,  North  Carolina,  in  1891. 

On  October  23,  1889  he  married  Clara 
Ermina  Preslar  ’89  w'ho  preceded  him  in 
death  by  five  weeks.  In  1904  he  went 
to  Phillips  Academy  at  New  Rockford, 
North  Dakota,  where  he  remained  over 
four  years,  resigning  to  accept  a second 
pastorate  at  Dover,  Ohio,  in  1908.  He 
received  a call  to  Fredericksburg,  Ohio, 
in  1913  and  in  1918  went  to  Kennewick, 
as  supply  pastor  for  the  Congregational 
Church. 

He  is  survived  by  a son,  Harl  P. 
Aldrich  (a’o8-’io),  Rcardan,  Wash.; 
four  daughters,  Grace  E.  Aldrich  ex’08, 
Phoenix,  Arizona;  Mrs.  Leo  Wagner, 
Fort  Recover}',  Ohio;  Mrs.  Davy  Lytle, 
Wooster,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Willard  Campbell, 
Kennewick,  Wash.;  and  eleven  grand- 
children; one  brother,  James  Aldrich, 
Gloversville,  N.  Y. ; and  Hvo  sisters,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Perkins,  Corinth,  N.  Y.,  and 
Mrs.  Nettie  Sturdevan,  Warrensburg,  N. 


a’84-'87 — Kicliarcl  Howard  Harrison  of 
Ames,  fowa,  died  Marcli  17  iieart 
Iroulde.  He  is  survived  by  Ids  wife 
(Mary  Woodruff  ’85);  a daugliler,  Ida 
W.  c'30;  and  a son,  Harold  of  Hejone, 
Iowa. 

’85,  m’91 — Mrs.  Mary  Wooster  Mills, 
principa  I of  Schauffler  School,  Cleveland, 
from  1899  to  1923,  and  principal  emerita 
since  her  retirement,  died  at  Clifton 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  after  an  illness  of  more 
than  four  years.  Prior  to  her  work  at 
Schauffler,  Mrs.  Mills  had  taught  Greek 
and  English  at  the  College  of  Wooster 
and  Berea  College.  She  served  as  precep- 
tress at  Hudson  Academy  from  1897 
til  1899.  She  received  Masters’  degrees 
from  Oberlin  and  Wooster.  Under  her 
leadership  Schauffler  School  grew  In  its 
physical  equipment  and  its  scholastic 
standing.  Bethlehem  Congregational 
Church  and  the  administration  building 
were  erected  under  her  direction.  Mills 
Hall,  a dormitory,  planned  before  her  re- 
tirement, is  named  for  her.  Mrs.  Mills 
was  widelv  known  in  Congregational 
churches  of  the  country  and  to  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
having  traveled  extensively  among  them 
in  the  interests  of  the  school. 

’85 — Dr.  Dorothy  Stahl  Birlew,  a noted 
osteopath  physician  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
for  40  years,  died  June  ii.  Interment 
was  made  at  Berlin  Fleights,  Ohio. 

t’86-’88 — Rev.  Philip  E.  Flarding,  pas- 
tor emeritus  of  the  Community  Church 
of  Kipton,  Ohio,  died  at  his  home  in  Kip- 
ton  on  June  ii  after  a month’s  illness. 
Mr.  Harding  was  born  in  Blanchard, 
Canada,  July  15,  1852.  He  served  as 
color  sergeant  in  Company  5,  28th  Royal 
Canadian  Militia  from  1869  to  1874.  On 
December  31,  1879,  he  married  Anne  J. 
Huston  of  Blanchard  and  their  son  and 
daughter  were  born  there.  Mr.  Harding 
was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  North  Am- 
herst Congregational  Church  in  1888  and 
his  long  and  fruitful  ministry  included 
pastorates  in  various  places  in  northern 
Ohio.  Following  the  death  of  Rev.  New- 
ton W.  Bates  ’82  last  February,  Mr. 
Harding  had  ser\'ed  as  interim  pastor  of 
the  Kipton  Church.  Mr.  Harding’s  first 
wife  passed  away  a number  of  years  ago 
and  he  married  Alice  Elwell  who  survives 
him.  He  is  also  survived  by  a son,  Rich- 
ard T.  F.  Harding  ’04  of  Cleveland:  a 

daughter,  Mrs.  Helen  Skeel,  Chillicothe, 
Ohio;  a step-daughter,  Mrs.  D.  P.  Ells- 
worth of  Winterhaven,  Fla;  and  two 
grandsons,  Talbot  Harding  ’33  of  Cleve- 
land and  Ralph  Skeel  of  Columbus. 

’88 — Dr.  Emory  L.  Dial,  husband  of 
Clara  Partridge  Dial,  died  in  Cleveland 
on  August  25.  lie  is  survived  by  Mrs. 
Dial;  four  sons,  Dr.  Robert  J.  ’20,  Dr. 
Ralph  S.,  Dr.  Donald  E.  and  Dr.  David 
L.  ’27;  and  one  daughter,  Dr.  Elizabeth 
Dial  Spreng  ’18. 

c’88-’90— A son,  William,  was  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Packard  of 
New  York  City  on  September  2.  Mrs. 
Packard  is  the  former  Mary  Moody, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R. 
Moody  (Mary  J.  Whittle)  of  East  North- 
field,  Mass. 

’89 — Rev.  Herbert  K.  Job,  for  many 
years  a writer  on  bird  life,  died  in  Del- 
mar,  N.  Y.,  June  16.  He  had  been  in 
failing  health  for  some  months.  Mr.  Job 
is  survived  by  his  widow  (Elsie  Curtis), 
a son,  George,  and  a daughter,  Joyce. 
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'89 — James  B.  Smiley,  principal  of  Lin- 
coln High  School,  Cleveland,  since  1909, 
retired  in  July.  Inactive  since  the  spring 
of  1932,  when  he  was  stricken  by  a heart 
ailment,  Smiley  had  never  been  absent  or 
tardy  in  his  duties  at  Lincoln  until  illness 
forced  him  to  take  a rest  on  leave.  He 
entered  the  city’s  school  system  as  an  in- 
structor in  Latin  and  Greek  at  West  High 
School  shortly  after  lie  was  graduated 
from  Oberlin.  When  Lincoln  High  was 
opened  in  1907  he  was  selected  as  assist- 
ant to  Principal  James  McClain.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  principalship  w-hen  Mr. 
McClain  went  to  the  Cleveland  Fleights 
High  School.  In  the  ensuing  years  Mr. 
Smiley  has  come  to  personify  the  school 
which  he  headed,  and  he  is  today  linked 
with  its  tradition  and  life.  As  a teacher, 
he  has  always  been  noted  for  his  devotion 
to  the  classics  and  is  the  author  of  several 
widely  known  textbooks  in  Latin.  Always 
■with  an  intense  personal  interest  in  activi- 
ties of  his  pupils,  he  could  be  found  root- 
ing as  loudly  and  enthusiastically  as  his 
students  until  illness  kept  him  from  Lin- 
coln’s football  games  last  fall.  In  his 
regime  at  the  school,  enrollment  grew 
from  a few  hundred  to  4,000  and  many 
courses  were  added  to  the  curriculum. 
Smiley  is  a past  president  of  the  Cleve- 
land Schoolmasters  Club. 

’89 — Mrs.  Francis  J.  VanHorn  (Amy 
Belle  Richards)  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  died 
August  12  at  the  home  of  her  son,  Rev. 
Paul  B.  VanHorn,  pastor  of  Old  South 
Church,  Worcester,  Mass.  She  had  been 
failing  in  health  for  tw’o  years.  Mrs. 
\’anHorn  had  been  active  in  women’s 
work  and  a leader  of  missionary  organi- 
zations in  her  husband’s  pastorates.  She 
is  survived  by  her  husband,  five  sons  and 
four  daughters. 

’90 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirke  L.  Cow'dery 
(Mary  Emily  Taylor)  have  given  up 
their  home  in  Oberlin  for  the  present  and 
are  staying  with  their  son,  Karl  M.  Cow- 
dery  ’15,  at  Stanford  University,  Calif. 

’90 — Dr.  Charles  A.  Kofoid  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  was  appointed  as 
one  of  the  official  representatives  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Fifth  Pacific  Sci- 
ence Congress  held  at  Victoria  and  Van- 
couver, B.  C.,  on  June  i to  14.  Dr.  Kofoid 
also  represented  Oberlin  Coliege  as  its 
official  delegate  at  this  conference. 

c’90-’9i — Miss  Etta  B.  Joyce,  a leading 
music  instructor  in  Ashtabula.  Ohio,  for 
many  years,  died  at  her  home  August  17 
after  a long  illness. 

’90 — George  H.  Booth  died  May  i from 
a stroke  of  apoplexy.  He  is  surviv^ed  by 
Mrs.  Booth  (Mary  A.  Nettleton  ’87). 

’90 — Miss  Jennie  A.  Kump,  for  many 
years  a teacher  at  Atwater  and  Alliance, 
Ohio,  died  at  Minerva  on  August  18, 
1932. 

a’9i-’92 — Munson  A.  Havens,  executive 
secretary  of  tlie  Cleveland  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  has  been  associated  with  that 
organization  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years. 

*92 — Cora  L.  Swift  of  Oberlin  spent 
the  summer  at  Boulder,  C'olo. 

’94 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Forbes 
(Kate  1).  ^^^^tson),  who  spent  several 
weeks  with  Mrs.  George  W.  Andrews 
(Harriet  A.  C’lark  ’85)  this  summer,  have 
returned  to  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

’95.  ’95 — Frances  Goodsell  Partridge, 

daughter  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  ICrnest  C. 
I'artridge  (Winona  E.  Graffam),  of  the 


Near  East  Mission,  was  married  to 
Thomas  Locke  in  Smyrna  on  June  12. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Partridge  have  been  on 
furlough  since  July  ii. 

’95 — V^ird  lias  been  received  from 
Honolulu  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Eleanor 
W.  Sheffield  on  June  7.  Mrs.  Sheffield 
was  the  wife  of  Dr.  Develio  Z.  Slieffield, 
and  served  with  him  for  fifty-six  years 
in  Tungcliow  and  Peiping,  China.  She 
is  survived  by  one  son  and  three  daugh- 
ters— Professor  Alfred  D.  Sheffield  ’95, 
Cambridge,  Mass.;  Flora  E.  Sheffield 
’99.  New  York  City;  Mrs.  William  B. 
Stelle  (Mary  Elizabeth  Sheffield  ’97), 
Tunghsien,  North  China;  and  Mrs.  Ken- 
neth Barnes  (Carolyn  Louise  Sheffield 
c’03)  of  Honolulu. 

>96 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ethelbert  V’.  Gra- 
bill  announce  the  marriage  of  their 
daughter,  Olive,  to  Robert  Kenneth  Carr, 
on  August  25  at  Mattapoisett,  Mass. 

’97 — Rev.  Dabney  D.  Minor  died 
August  30  at  the  Butler  County,  Ohio, 
home.  He  had  made  liis  home  in  Flamil- 
ton  for  the  past  seven  vears.  Mr.  Minor 
had  spent  some  time  in  the  study  of  medi- 
cine at  Indiana  Medical  College.  Most 
of  his  ministerial  work  was  of  an  evange- 
lical nature  but  at  one  time  he  held  a 
charge  at  Columbus. 

’99 — Friends  of  Mrs.  Esther  Ward 
Brown,  formerly  a member  of  the  Eng- 
lish Department  of  Oberlin  College,  will 
be  grieved  to  learn  of  the  death  of  her 
husband,  Otis  A.  Brown,  on  August  5 in 
their  home  at  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

’99 — Albert  FI.  Fiebach  of  Cleveland 
was  elected  imperial  outer  guard  of  North 
American  Shrinedom  July  t2.  Fiebach 
has  practiced  law  in  Cleveland  since 
graduating  from  the  Flarvard  Law  School 
in  1903,  and  has  been  a member  of  the 
Republican  county  executive  committee  for 
many  years.  He  is  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  jurisprudence  and  laws  of  the 
Shriners  Flospital  for  Crippled  Children. 
Its  eleven  hospitals  and  four  mobile  units 
throughout  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
Flawail  have  a capacity  of  850  children 
and  are  capitalized  at  $i 5,000, cxx). 

’99 — Word  has  been  received  of  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Louise  Pfianze  (Mary 
Kennedy)  June  8 at  her  home  in  Mont- 
vale,  Tenn.  Mrs.  Pfianze  was  for  sev- 
eral years  head  of  the  botany  department 
at  Mt.  Holyoke.  She  is  survived  bv  her 
husband,  a brother,  William  M.  Kennedy 
ex’98  of  Lakewood,  and  two  sisters,  Mrs. 
Lena  Anderson  ex’07  of  Jackson,  Mich., 
and  Mrs.  Lucy  Harrison  ex’96  of  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.  Her  father,  Flenry  Pond 
Kennedy  a’61-63,  preceded  her  in  death 
by  two  weeks. 

’00 — Mrs.  John  A.  Vallin  (Lila  Wick- 
wire)  died  June  16  in  Portland,  Oregon. 
She  was  instructor  in  the  Department  of 
Physical  Education  for  Women  from  1901 
to  1906. 

t’oo— Dr.  Elisha  A.  King  of  Miami, 
Fla.,  left  July  i on  the  S.  S.  President 
J(dinson  for  a two  months’  Mediterranean 
cruise.  He  planned  to  visit  F'gypt  and 
the  IIolv  Land. 

’03,  ’04 — Rev.  Ariluir  H.  Hope,  after  a 
pastorate  of  nitie  years,  resigned  his 
cliarge  at  SulTield,  Conn.,  in  May  to  ac- 
cept a call  to  the  C'ongregalional  (Miurch 
in  Belcherlown,  Mass.  '1‘iic  SufTielc! 
church  generously  voted  to  continue  his 
salary  until  the  end  of  his  vacation,  mak- 
ing possible  a trip  to  Oberlin  and  Chi- 


cago. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hope  (Elizabeth 
Willard)  moved  to  Belchertown  on  their 
return  from  tlte  west,  the  pastorate  there 
beginning  in  August. 

’03 — Charles  F.  Partridge,  son  of  Sarah 
Sanborn  Partridge,  was  graduated  from 
Amlierst  in  1932,  He  was  elected  to  Phi 
Bela  Kappa  in  his  junior  year  and  was 
the  secretary-treasurer  of  his  class  in 
1931-32.  Another  son,  Sanborn,  is  a soph- 
omore at  Amherst  this  year. 

’06 — Flarold  G.  Vincent  has  been  called 
from  the  Federated  Church  of  Deerfield, 
Mass.,  to  the  pastorate  at  Barton  and 
West  Glover,  Vt.  His  new  appointment 
was  effective  September  i. 

t*o7-’o8 — Dr.  J.  Stewart  Burgess  has 
been  appointed  head  of  the  department  of 
sociolog^^  at  Temple  University,  Philadel- 
phia. His  home  address  is  506  Glenside 
Avenue,  Wyncote,  Penna. 

t’07 — The  Dover  Center  Congregation- 
al Church  has  invited  Rev.  William 
Flammer  to  serve  as  stated  supply  or  in- 
terim pastor  and  Mr.  Flammer  has  ac- 
cepted this  call. 

’07 — Professor  Charles  R.  Stone  was 
granted  an  honorary  degree  (doctor  of 
pedagogy)  at  Westminister  College,  New 
Wilmington,  Pa.,  on  June  5.  Professor 
Stone  received  his  Master’s  degree  from 
the  FTniversity  of  Pittsburgh  in  1929.  Fie 
has  taken  graduate  work  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
and  University  of  Michigan,  and  has 
been  superintendent  of  Schools  in  Mun- 
hall.  Pa.,  since  1915.  Mr.  Stone  is  a 
member  of  a large  number  of  education- 
al associations  and  societies,  including 
Phi  Delta  Kappa,  educational  fraternity; 
and  has  been  president  of  the  Principals’ 
Round  Table  of  Allegheny  County.  He 
Is  affiliated  with  lodges  and  civic  socie- 
ties, and  is  a leader  in  Boy  Scout  work 
in  the  Homestead  district  council.  He  is 
well  known  as  the  organizer  of  the 
Munhall  plan  of  home  reading  for  school 
credit,  a system  which  has  been  adopted 
in  many  cities  in  the  country, 

’09 — Professor  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  G. 
Burroughs  of  Berea  College.  Kentucky, 
attended  the  Oberlin  Centennial  and  were 
the  guests  of  Miss  Celia  Burr  ’70.  Pro- 
fessor and  Mrs.  Burroughs  spent  the  sum- 
mer at  their  cottage  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

ex’io — Mrs.  Sidney  Hauenstein  (Zoe 
Matthews)  is  president  of  the  Bluffton 
District  of  the  Ohio  Federation  of  Wo- 
men’s Clubs. 

c’lo-’ii — A fullblood  Indian,  born  in  a 
bark  wigwam,  “in  the  moon  of  deep 
snows  early  in  the  hungry  winter,”  on 
the  Winnebago  reservation  in  Nebraska, 
is  head  of  Haskell  Indian  Institute  pt 
Lawrence,  Kan.,  for  the  first  time  in 
history. 

He  is  Henrv  Roe  Cloud,  named  “War 
Chief”  by  his  father.  Roe  Cloud  changed 
his  name  to  Henry  because  his  Indian 
name,  Wo-na-xi-Iay-hunka,  was  too  long 
for  the  register  of  a government  school 
at  Genoa,  Neb.  W’hile  a freshman  at 
Yale  he  became  interested  in  a phase  of 
work  which  won  him  recognition  of  gov- 
ernment officials.  Reading  in  tiie  Consti- 
tution that  “no  attainder  of  treason  shall 
work  coniiption  ol  blood,”  he  learned 
from  a professor  the  passage  meant  a 
child  could  not  be  punished  for  the  sins 
of  his  father.  Rtie  ('loud  usetl  that  as  a 
basis  for  a successfid  fight  to  free  Indiaits 
imprisoned  with  tlicir  wives  atul  children 
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at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  because  their  leader, 
Geronimo,  an  Apache,  made  war  against 
tlie  United  States.  In  1931  Lyman  Wil- 
bur, then  secretary  of  the  interior,  appoint- 
ed Koe  Cloud  field  representative  in  the 
Indian  service  to  inspect  government 
schools.  Mis  work  won  him  this  recent 
appointment  as  superintendent  of  Maskell. 

e’i2 Jean  Demuth,  a granddaughter  of 

the  late  Professor  John  Arthur  Demuth, 
died  July  21  at  her  home  at  Urichsville, 
Ohio.  Death  was  due  to  heart  disease 
and  followed  a long  period  of  ill  health. 
Miss  Demuth  was  a talented  musician. 

The  Johnson  iV'  Wilkins  Co.  of 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  have  announced  the  elec- 
tion of  Carlos  N.  Bushnell  as  executive 
vice  president  of  the  company,  effective 
August  I. 

’13 — Announcement  has  been  received 
of  the  marriage  of  Alosia  Sherwood  and 
Clarence  E.  Dutton  in  the  Central  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  on  June  27.  Mrs.  Dutton  has  been 
director  of  religious  education  in  Central 
Church  for  the  past  ten  years.  She  at- 
tended the  Centennial  celebration  in 
Oberlin  a week  before  lier  marriage.  Mr. 
Dutton,  for  the  past  twenty  \^ears  of  New 
York  and  Martha’s  Vineyard,  Mass.,  has 
recentlv  gone  into  business  ns  a chemical 
engineer  in  Portland,  Me.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dutton  had  a wedding  trip  of  two  weeks 
which  included  the  Century  of  Progress, 
a Great  Lakes’  trip  from  Chicago  to 
Buffalo,  and  stop  overs  at  Niagara  Falls 
and  Montreal.  They  are  now  residing 
at  40  Ocean  Street,  South  Portland,  Me. 
Mailing  address,  Box  401.  Portland. 

'14 — Dr.  W.  J.  Merle  Scott,  associate 
professor  of  surgery  in  the  School  of 
Sledicine  and  Dentistrv,  University  of 
Rochester,  was  honored  by  election  to 
fellowship  in  the  American  Surgical  As- 
sociation at  its  meeting  in  Washington. 
D.  C..  on  May  8 to  ii. 

’14 — Leyton  E.  Carter,  director  of  the 
Cleveland  Foundation,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  Fenn  College-Nash  Junior  College 
board  of  governors.  Mr.  Carter  has  also 
been  elected  president  of  Cleveland 
Homes,  Inc.,  which  has  been  selected  as 
the  parent  organization  in  Cleveland’s 
$14,000,000  slum  clearance  and  rehousing 
project. 

’14 — Joseph  W.  Charlton,  associate 
professor  of  economics  at  Grinnell  Col- 
lege, served  as  president  of  the  Iowa 
Association  of  Economists  and  Sociolog- 
ists last  year. 

’15  ex-c’26 — Dorothy  Allen,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Ernest  Bourner  Allen  and  the  late 
Rev.  Ernest  Bourner  Allen  t’03,  and  Law- 
rence Schauffler  were  married  August  30 
in  Oberlin.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schauffler  are 
at  home  in  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  where  Mr. 
Schauffler  has  a position  in  the  music 
department  of  the  State  Normal  School. 

’15 — Lacy  Simms  has  been  called  from 
St.  Mark's  Church  in  Chicago  to  San  An- 
tonio, Tex. 

16 — 'Fhe  marriage  of  Miriam  Jay 
Wurts  to  Dr.  E.  Cowles  Andrus  took 
place  in  Englewood,  N.  J.,  June  10.  Dr. 
William  DeWitt  Andrus  ’16  was  his 
brother’s  best  man.  The  bride  is  a gra<l- 
uate  of  Vassar,  Class  of  ’31.  Dr.  Andrus 
received  his  M.D,  from  Johns  Hopkins, 
where  he  is  now  associate  (lean  of  the 
medical  faculty.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Andrus 
spent  the  summer  in  Europe  and  are  now 
living  in  Baltimore. 


’16 — A.  Ray  Calhoon  is  teaching  phys- 
ics and  chemistry  in  the  Utica  Free  Aca- 
demy. He  received  his  Master’s  degree 
in  education  from  Syracuse  University 
and  was  made  a member  of  Phi  Bela 
Kappa.  Election  to  this  fraternity  was 
based  on  his  graduate  work  at  Syracuse. 

’17 — Gladys  M.  Williams,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Alice  M.  Williams  of  Oberlin,  has 
returned  to  Taiku,  North  China,  where 
she  is  a teacher  in  the  Alice  Williams 
School  which,  in  addition  to  training  Chi- 
nese young  women,  has  more  recently 
been  conducting  industrial  classes  to  give 
needy  women  an  opportunity  for  self 
help. 

t’17 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Rowland  M. 
Cross  of  Oberlin  sailed  in  August  for 
Tungchow,  China,  wdiere  Mr.  Cross  is 
specializing  in  rural  work  in  the  sur- 
rounding country  area. 

’17 — An  article  by  Rudolf  Hertz, 
“Those  remarkable  Riggses,”  appears  in 
the  May  AJissionnry  Herald. 

c’i8 — Mrs.  Lewis  P.  Bradley  (Lucile 
Stonebraker)  is  again  teaching  organ  and 
piano  at  Georgetown  College,  George- 
town, Ky.,  after  an  absence  of  eight 
years.  She  gave  piano  recitals  in  Paris 
and  Frankfort,  Ky.,  last  fall. 

’18 — Mrs.  David  P.  Maclure  (Mildred 
Willey)  was  one  of  the  poets  who  recent- 
ly took  part  in  radio  broadcasts  spon- 
sored by  the  Ohio  Poetry  Society. 

’18 — President  Bryan  S.  Stoffer  of  the 
American  College,  Madura,  India,  has 
been  elected  to  the  Standing  Committee 
of  the  Academic  Council.  This  gives  his 
college  representation  on  one  of  the  inner 
controlling  bodies  of  the  University  of 
Madras. 

’19 — Rev.  Orville  C.  Jones  has  been 
called  to  the  permanent  pastorate  of  the 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  Plymouth  Church.  Mr. 
Jones  returns  to  Ohio  from  the  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Sioux  Falls,  South  Da- 
kota. 

’19 — The  tenth  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Greece 
was  signalized  at  Athens  on  June  24  by 
elaborate  ceremonies  in  which  the  silver 
medal  of  the  Academy  of  Athens  was  con- 
ferred upon  the  institution.  Herbert  P. 
Lansdale,  Jr.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was 
one  of  the  two  men  who  accepted  the 
medal  on  behalf  of  the  American  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  The  academy  w’hich  conferred  the 
citation  is  traditionally  regarded  as  the 
direct  continuation  of  the  academy 
founded  bv  Plato  in  the  fourth  centurv, 
B.  C.  ' 

c’20 — ^Julia  Bryant  spent  the  past  winter 
as  a student  at  the  Graduate  Teachers 
College  of  Winnetka  (in  its  first  year) 
and  last  summer  taught  tlie  music  classes 
at  the  Winnetka  Summer  School.  Her 
new  address  is  14  Ardslev  Road.  Scars- 
dale,  N.  Y. 

’20— The  marriage  of  Fanny  Snow  Lis- 
ter to  Raymond  G.  Hengst  was  solemn- 
ized September  5 at  the  country  home  of 
the  bride’s  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wal- 
ter S.  Lister,  in  Brecksville,  Ohio.  Dr. 
Janet  Forbes  ’28  was  her  cousin’s  only 
attendant.  The  bricle  was  graduated  from 
Welleslev  College  and  also  holds  a degree 
from  M’estern  Reserve  University  School 
of  Applied  Social  Sciences.  Mr.  Ilengst 
is  an  Oberlin  alumnus  and  also  a gradu- 
ate of  Harvard  Law  School.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hengst  are  living  at  17027  Kenyon 
Road.  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio. 


>20— Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Ellertson 
(Ethel  Becker)  of  Madison,  Ohio,  an- 
nounce the  arrival  on  May  31  of  Eileen 
Yvonne.  She  is  the  sister  of  James  Stu- 
art and  Judson  Downer  Ellertson. 

ex’21— Dorothy  N.  Burt  was  married 
June  24  to  Robert  Funk  of  Columbus 
at  Avon  Lake,  Ohio.  Mr.  Funk  attended 
Ohio  State  University.  7'he  couple  mo- 
tored to  Georgian  Bay  on  their  wedding 
trip  and  are  now  at  home  in  Elyria. 

’21 — Carroll  P.  I.ahman  is  secretary- 
treasurer  (executive  director)  of  the 
Michigan  High  School  Oratorical  Assoc- 
iation which  has  a membership  of  250 
schools.  Contests  are  held  in  oratory, 
declamation  and  extemporaneous  speak- 
ing. 

’22 — 'Fhe  engagement  has  been  an- 
nounced of  Allene  Stuart  to  Frederick 
Chapin  Wells.  Mr.  Wells  was  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1925. 

’22 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Barnett  Stew- 
art have  announced  the  marriage  of  their 
daughter,  Mary,  to  Mr.  Robert  Ellsworth 
McCarter  on  January  21  at  the  Church 
of  the  Transfiguration,  New  York  City. 

’22 — Kate  Burgett  received  her  Mas- 
ter’s degree  from  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity last  June. 

c’22 — Huddie  M.  Johnson  visited  at  the 
home  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Dickinson  last  summer.  Miss  Johnson, 
who  in  private  life  is  Mrs.  Frank  O’Brien, 
is  remembered  in  musical  circles  as  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  pianists  among  the 
students  of  her  time.  In  New  York  she 
has  more  than  fulfilled  her  early  promise, 
and  her  debut  recital  last  spring,  spon- 
sored by  the  Naumburg  Foundation  as 
the  result  of  a scholarship  contest,  gave 
her  recognized  distinction  among  the 
younger  professional  pianists  of  the  city. 
She  gave  recitals  last  summer  at  Kent 
State  Normal  School  at  Kent,  Ohio,  and 
in  her  old  home,  Milwaukee.  She  re- 
turned to  New  York  about  October  i to 
resume  her  w’ork  as  a member  of  the 
facultv  of  the  JuilHard  School  of  Music. 

’23,  ’25 — The  marriage  of  Laurine 

Mack,  daughter  of  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Jesse  F.  Mack  ’05,  and  Andrew  Bongior-* 
no  took  place  July  5 at  the  home  of  the 
bride’s  parents  in  Oberlin.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  by  Professor  Kemper  Full- 
erton of  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology, 
The  bride  was  given  in  marriage  by  her 
father  and  attended  by  Sarah  MacLen- 
nan  ’25.  Anthony  Bongiorno  served  as 
best  man  to  his  brother.  The  couple 
spent  the  summer  in  Cambridge.  Mass. 
Mr.  Bongiorno  is  an  instructor  in  the 
English  Department  of  Oberlin  College. 

’23,  ’24 — Donald  E.  \^’ebsler  reports 
the  following  news,  “such  ns  it  is:  ‘Bobbie' 
fMabel  R.  Whaley'i  and  I have  been  on 
loan  from  International  College  to  teach 
EngHsli  in  Turkish  government  high 
schools.  Next  year — Allah  hillr,  ie.,  God 
knows!  Regret  we  could  not  be  at  the 
Centennial  Commencement.” 

’23 — Edith  J.  Inman  began  her  work  as 
Girl  Reserve  Secretary  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Soutli  Side  Center  In  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
on  September  i.  Her  new  address  is 
^ • W.  C.  A.,  1620  Prospect  Street,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

’23 — Kenneth  D.  Hutchinsp<Tiow  teach- 
ing business  administration  at  West  Vir- 
ginia University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
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’23 — Lennabel  Lafever  received  her 
Master's  degree  from  Western  Reserve 
University  in  June. 

c’24,  ’26 — Mrs.  Mary  V.  Bennett  of  the 
Conservatory  faculty,  Unnie  M.  C.  Ram- 
sey and  Elizabeth  Bennett  liave  recently 
returned  from  a trip  to  Norway, 

h’24 — The  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
letters  was  conferred  on  Miss  Linda  A. 
Eastman,  head  of  the  Cleveland  Public 
Library,  at  the  66th  commencement  of 
Mount  Holyoke  College  in  June.  In  con- 
ferring the  degree.  Mary  E.  Woolley, 
president  of  the  college,  said:  “Linda  A. 
Eastman,  a leader  among  American  li- 
brarians, nationally  and  internationally 
known  for  the  way  in  which  you  have 
made  the  Cleveland  Library  an  education- 
al force  and  contributed  to  adult  educa- 
tion in  many  directions,  in  the  name  of 
the  trustees  of  Mount  Holyoke  College,  I 
confer  upon  you  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  letters,  and  admit  you  to  all  its 
rights  and  privileges.” 

’24,  m’27 — Edwin  K.  Schempp  is  enter- 
ing his  second  year  as  assistant  professor 
of  economics  and  is  also  acting  head  of 
the  department  at  Western  Maryland  Col- 
lege, Westminster,  Md.  He  received  his 
Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania last  June. 

’24,  c’25 — A young  patriot,  Richard 
Fenn  Seaman,  was  born  to  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Willi  am  H.  Seaman  (Frances  Fenn)  of 
Oberlin  on  July  4. 

t’24 — Rev.  Ralph  Loomis,  pastor  of  the 
Dublin,  Ohio,  Congregational  Church, 
spent  several  weeks  this  past  summer  at 
the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 

’24 — Mary  .Augustine  and  Captain 
George  Read,  Jr.,  L'.  S.  Army,  were 
married  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  in  August. 
Captain  Read  was  recently  transferred 
from  Petit  Jean  State  Park  to  Camp 
Slatington,  Ark.,  where  he  has  charge  of 
a company  for  the  civilian  conservation 
corps.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Read  will  live 
in  Norton,  Ark. 

’24,  c'24 — Born  to  Ed  and  Eleanor 
Terry  Partridge  of  Stow,  Ohio,  on  May 
30,  a daughter,  Ann  Louise. 

’24 — The  new  social  service  bureau  of 
(he  Academy  of  Medicine,  2009  Adelbert 
Road,  S.  E.,  Cleveland,  is  headed  by 
Mrs.  Edna  Shoup  Ilitchings.  Mrs.  Hitch- 
ings  was  until  recently  director  of  social 
service  at  Syracuse  Memorial  Hospital, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  She  received  her  degree 
in  social  science  from  Western  Reserve 
University.  Before  going  to  Syracuse 
Mrs.  Ilitchings  spent  two  years  in  case 
work  training  with  the  Cleveland  Chil- 
dren’s Bureau  and  two  years  as  a social 
worker  at  Lakeside  Hospital. 

’24 — A son,  Richard  Irvin,  was  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irvin  Houck  of  Oak  Park, 
III.,  on  June  12. 

>25 — Mrs.  Luke  E.  Steiner  (Helen 
Watson)  conducted  a camp  for  young 
girls  in  northern  Michigan  during  the 
summer. 

'25,  ’2t) — A son,  George  David  Hub- 
bard, was  horn  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar 
E.  Hubbard  (Margaret  White)  on  July 
21.  The  baby  is  a grandson  of  Profes- 
sor and  Mrs.  George  D.  Hulihard. 

>25,  ’30 — 'I'he  wedding  of  Richard  W. 
Thatcher,  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
G.  Thatcher  ’97.  ='"<1  Frances  I.  Hellcn- 
berger  took  place  at  the  bride’s  home  in 
Canton,  Ohio,  on  September  9.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thatcher  will  reside  in  Chicago. 


’25 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haig  M.  Prince  of 
1403  Macbeth  Avenue,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  announce  the  newest  member  of 
their  family:  Mary  Alice  Prince  who 
was  born  July  5. 

ex’25 — Judy  Sherrill  was  married  July 
5 to  John  II.  Nichols  of  Cleveland.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  at  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  at  Erie,  Pa.,  in  the 
presence  of  a few  close  friends.  Mrs. 
Nichols  has  been  singing  over  the  radio 
at  Cleveland  and  is  a soloist  of  marked 
talent.  Mr.  Nichols,  who  is  a graduate 
of  Ohio  State  University',  is  connected 
with  Swift  Sc  Co.  at  Cleveland.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Nichols  are  making  their  home 
in  Cleveland. 

’25 — .'\nnouncement  has  been  made  of 
the  engagement  of  Doris  Peabody  to 
Dana  Eugene  Brooks,  Cleveland  attor- 
ney. Miss  Peabody  has  been  associated 
with  the  children’s  bureau  in  Cleveland 
for  several  years  and  is  now-  at  the  head 
of  the  department  of  intake  and  investi- 
gation of  the  Children’s  Foundation  in 
Cincinnati. 

’26 — Virginia  Smith  enjoyed  a delight- 
ful Canadian  trip  last  summer.  She 
staved  for  several  days  on  an  island  in 
the  Georgian  Bay  and  from  there  went  to 
the  Timogimi  Forest. 

ex’26,  ’30 — An  informal  lawn  wedding 
was  held  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chester  F.  Ralston  ’92  of  Oberlin  on  Wed- 
nesdav  afternoon,  August  23,  when  theii 
daughter,  Margaret,  became  the  bidde  of 
Charles  Henry  Kirshner,  Jr.,  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
by  bean  Thomas  W.  Graham  in  the 
presence  of  members  of  the  families  and 
immediate  friends.  Mr.  Kirshner  is_  a 
graduate  of  Kansas  State  University  with 
the  class  of  1928.  He  is  a grand  nephew 
of  the  late  President  James  H.  Fairchild, 
and  a son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Kirshner  ’86  (Agnes  Fairchild  ’88)  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  bride  holds  a 
position  in  the  New  \ork  Public  Libraiy 
and  Mr.  Kirshner  is  with  Radio  Commu- 
nications in  New  \ ork,  a branch  of  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America. 

'26,  ’27 — A second  son,  Robert  Newell 
Burton,  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  L.  Burton  (Miriam  Denison)  of 
Seattle,  Wash.,  on  July  4- 

'26 — Paul  M.  Titus  has  just  been  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  economics  depart- 
ment and  professor  of  economics  at  Ken- 
yon College.  Fie  received  his  Ph.D.  last 
June  from  Princeton. 

>2ti — Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Howard  McMil- 
len  have  moved  to  Princeton,  N.  J., 
where  Dr.  McMillen  has  received  a Na- 
tional Research  Fellowship  in  physics. 
Their  Princeton  address  is  Apartment 
B-2,  Prospect  Apt. 

’26— In  addition  to  her  regular  school 
rvork  in  the  Cleveland  schools  during  the 
jtast  six  years,  Eleanor  1 homas  has  at- 
tended summer  schools  and  night  classes 
in  connection  with  \\’estern  Reserve  Uni- 
versity and  received  her  Master’s  degree 
from  that  institution  on  June  14. 

>2r, Helen  B.  Treat  and  Bruce  Ment- 

zer  of  Newton  Falls,  Ohio,  were  married 
on  April  29  at  the  Congregational  par- 
sonage, Tallmadge,  Ohio.  Mr.  Mentz.er 
is  associated  with  the  Atlantic  ,tntl  I .ici- 
fic  Tea  Co.  and  Mrs.  Meiitzer  is  a teach- 
er in  the  Braceville  High  School.  Theii 
address  is  R.  F.  D.  3,  Newton  Falls,  Ohio. 


’26 — A “little  Butl’’  by  the  name  of 
Ruth  Carlene  arrived  in  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Weston  Buddington  (Ruth 
Bliss)  at  3446  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  on  April  28.  The  Bud- 
dingtons’  new  address  is  C.  C.  C.  Camp, 
54,  Cedarville  Forest,  Townshend,  Md., 
where  Dr.  Buddington  is  the  medical  of- 
ficer in  the  civilian  conservation  corps 
camp. 

’26 — After  five  years  as  a secretary  of 
the  National  Council  of  Student  Christ- 
ian Associations,  traveling  among  schools 
and  colleges  in  the  East,  Harold  (“Pete”) 
B.  Ingalls  has  made  a change  in  voca- 
tion. This  year  he  tvill  be  chaplain  at 
Northfield  Seminary,  East  Northfield, 
Mass.  He  expected  to  complete  his  work 
for  his  Master’s  degree  at  Union  Theolo- 
gical Seminary  last  summer  and  will 
continue  graduate  work  at  Vale  Divinity 
School  on  a part-time  basis  this  year.  His 
Oberlin  friends  will  always  be  rvelcomed 
at  Bolton  Cottage,  East  Northfield. 

k'27 — The  marriage  of  Alice  I.  .^ussi- 
ker  to  Otto  Carl  Lang  took  place  July 
12  at  the  bride’s  home  in  Oberlin.  For 
the  past  six  years  Mrs.  Lang  has  been 
a teacher  in  the  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
public  schools.  Mr.  Lang  is  a graduate 
of  the  University  of  Winterthur,  Switzer- 
land. Thev  are  living  in  Charleston,  W. 
Va. 

’27 — The  Ph.D.  thesis  of  John  B.  Mc- 
Kelver',  in  which  the  discovery  of  some 
fluor-chlorethylenes  is  announced,  was 
published  in  the  June  issue  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 
These  compounds  were  of  interest  in  the 
fields  of  anesthesia  and  refrigeration. 
Other  articles  are  to  follow. 

’27 — Mary  Carolyn  Myers  was  born  to 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Virgil  E.  Myers  at  Lodi, 
Ohio,  on  June  12. 

k’27 — Edith  Downing  Pease  and  Rob- 
ert G.  Bardin  were  married  in  Putnam, 
Conn.,  September  2.  Mrs.  Bardin  has 
been  teaching  in  Manchester,  Conn.,  and 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  V.  The  couple  will 
make  their  home  at  V’est  V’infield,  N. 
V.,  where  Mr.  Bardin  is  engaged  in 
farming  on  an  extensive  scale. 

’28 — Mrs.  Eleanor  Andrews  Holt  spent 
the  summer  in  Oberlin. 

’28,  ex’32 — The  wedding  of  Kathleen 
MacLaury  and  Gordon  Spehnan  took 
place  Friday  afternoon,  June  30,  at  the 
home  of  the  bride’s  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs  John  D.  MacLaury,  207  E.  College 
St.,  Oberlin.  Helen  MacLaury  and  Robert 
Iloecker  ’28  were  the  only  attendants. 

c’28 — After  having  served  as  director 
of  music  at  Earlham  College  for  five 
years,  Donald  C'.  Gilley  has  accepted  a 
position  at  the  Arthur  Jordan  Conscr- 
vatorv  of  Music  and  Butler  College.  He 
received  his  Master  of  Music  degree  at 
the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music  ir 
June. 

’28,  c’30 — The  marriage  of  Marie  Lou- 
ise Schulte,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs- 
Herman  Schulte  of  Kansas  C'lty,  Mo.,  to 
Ronald  Fraser  Macl.eiinan,  sou  of  Pro- 
fessor and  Mrs.  S.  F.  MacLennan  (Sarah 
Browne  ’99),  look  place  on  Wednesday 
evening,  June  14,  at  St.  Marks  Lutheran 
('hurch,  Kansas  City.  Among  the  at- 
tendants tvere  Ifleanor  Wittemire  c’30  ot 
.Mansfield,  Ohio,  who  was  maid  of  honor, 
and  Kathel  B.  Kerr  ’29  of  St.  Louts,  who 
was  best  man.  Madeline  Emich  c’30  of 
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Pitisbur^jh  played  the  or^an.  Mr.  Mac- 
Lennaii  was  an  instructor  in  zoology  at 
the  State  Agricultural  College,  Pullman, 
Wash.,  last  \ear  and  has  recently  been 
advanced  to  an  assistant  professorship. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  NfacLennan  are  at  home 
at  1709  Opal  Street,  Pullman. 

’28 — Carrol!  K.  Shaw  received  his  Doc- 
tor’s degree  in  political  science  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  June. 

*28 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Dyson  of 
Urhana,  111.,  have  announced  the  mar- 
riage of  their  daughter,  Agness  Alice,  10 
Gordon  Hughes  on  Aug.  26.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hughes  are  at  home  at  Auburn,  Ala. 

’28 — Barbara  Hall  Landram  arrived  at 
1827  Fremont  .\venue.  South  Pasadena, 
California,  on  August  10.  Her  parents 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  TIughbert  Landram 
(Margaret  M.  Ldgar). 

’28 — Dorothy  Schaefer  was  married  to 
Wallace  Teare  on  June  24  in  Lakewood, 
Ohio.  Mr.  Teare,  a Cleveland  archi- 
tect, is  on  the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Architecture  at  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sitv.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Teare  are  residing 
at  1101  West  Forest  Road,  Lakewood. 

’28 — Adelaide  Hemingway  and  Horace 
Truesdell  announce  the  birth  of  their  son, 
Alfred  Hemingway  Truesdell,  on  Sep- 
tember 10. 

’28,  ex’3a— Mary  Elizabeth  McFar- 
land and  N.  Conner  Gunn  were  married 
in  Oberlin  on  August  23.  Hans  W. 
Schmidt  ’28  of  Cleveland  served  as  best 
man.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gunn  are  making 
their  home  in  Lorain  where  Mr.  Gunn  is 
affiliated  with  the  Personal  Finance 
Company  in  that  city. 


’29 — Walter  Delaplane,  who  had  been 
doing  graduate  work  in  economics  at 
Duke  University,  sailed  for  Spain  in 
June  where  he  will  continue  work  on 
his  doctoral  dissertation  and  will  assist 
Professor  Hamilton  of  Duke  in  a study 
of  fluctuations  in  the  peseta  (Spanish 
monetary  unit)  in  foreign  trade. 

’29,  ’29 — Margaret  and  William 'Fucker 
were  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  Medical  School  in  June.  Mar- 
garet began  her  work  as  intern  at  the 
Women  & Children’s  Hospital,  Chicago, 
the  first  of  September. 

’29 — Faith  Peirce  spent  last  summer 
touring  Europe,  visiting  places  of  in- 
terest in  Italy,  France,  CJermany  and 
Switzerland. 

’29 — Robert  Kroc,  who  has  just  com- 
pleted his  study  for  the  doctorate  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  has  been  ap- 
pointed instructor  in  zoology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Indiana. 

’29,  ’32 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F. 
Ashe  (Marjorie  M.  Richards),  2233 
Cummingion  Road,  Cleveland,  have  a 
son,  James  Allyn  Ashe,  born  July  12. 

t’29 — Rev.  Franklin  I.  Winter,  pastor 
of  the  Ashland  Congregational  Church, 
has  been  granted  a six  months’  leave  of 
absence  during  which  time  he  is  serving 
as  Chaplain  of  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  stationed  at  Charleston,  W. 
Va.  Mr.  Winter  took  up  his  new  duties 
at  Charleston  July  i. 

’29 — Harold  Jantz  has  been  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  German  at  Antioch 
College,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 

’SOj  ’3* — Bonnie  Boone  Day  and  James 


W.  (iriswold  were  married  in  Fairchild 
Chapel,  Oberlin,  on  September  14.  Mary 
Margaret  Rhodes  ’30  was  maid  of  honor 
and  the  best  man  was  the  groom’s  brother, 
Erwin  N.  (Jriswold  ’25.  Rev.  J'ayson  L. 
Curtiss  ’96  of  Garrettsville,  Ohio,  of- 
ficiated at  the  ceremony.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Griswold  motored  to  Caml>ridge,  Mass., 
where  Mr.  Griswold  has  another  year  at 
the  Harvard  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

’30 — A son,  Charles  Palmer  Fisk,  was 
horn  June  13  to  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Chester 
B.  Fisk  (Margaret  Palmer)  at  Chicago, 
111. 

’30 — Mrs.  Herbert  Brocklebank  an- 
nounces the  marriage  of  her  daughter, 
Florence,  to  Maynard  Mack  on  August 
5 at  Toledo.  Maynard  is  the  son  of  Pro- 
fessor and  Mrs.  Jesse  F.  Mack  ’05.  lie 
was  graduated  from  Vale  in  June  and 
is  planning  to  do  graduate  work  this 
year. 

c’30 — Hilda  Magdsick  received  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Music  at  the  seventy- 
fifth  commencement  of  Northwestern 
trniversity  in  June.  Miss  Magdsick  is 
an  instructor  and  critic  teacher  in  the 
School  Music  Department  of  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory,  but  was  granted  a leave  of 
absence  this  last  year  for  further  study. 

’30 — Constance  D.  Sherman  has  com- 
pleted her  work  at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris 
and  sailed  for  home  on  the  S.  S.  Cham- 
plain on  Juh'  5.  After  taking  her  M.A. 
in  French  at  Smith  College,  where  she 
held  a Trustee  Fellowship,  Constance 
went  abroad  with  a group  of  Smith  stu- 
dents and  studied  at  the  University  of 
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Grenoble  last  autumn.  In  November  she 
entered  the  Sorbonne  as  a graduate  stu- 
dent in  the  Ecole  De  Preparation  Des 
Professeurs  De  Franrais  a L’etranger.  In 
competitive  examination  held  early  in 
July  she  ranked  fourth  in  a list  of  9+ 
candidates,  scoring  82  points  out  of  a 
possible  100.  She  has  accepted  a position 
as  head  of  the  French  department  at 
Edgewood  Park  Junior  College,  Green- 
wich, Conn. 

c’30 — Maxine  11.  Morris  and  James  H. 
Williams  were  married  July  i in  Fair- 
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child  Chapel,  Dean  Thomas  W.  Graham 
officiating.  The  groom  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Illinois  in  1927. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  took  a short  wed- 
ding trip  in  the  Fast  and  arc  now  at 
home  at  460  West  Washington  Blvd., 
0,ak  Park,  III.  Mr.  Williams  holds  an 
executive  position  in  the  office  of  Swift 
& Co. 

’30 — Magricta  Livingston  and  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Stanley  Livingston  (Anna 
M.  Rouwenhorst  ex-c’05)  of  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  who  came  to  Oberlin  for  the 
Centennial,  spent  the  summer  in  the  East 
with  Donald  and  David  Livingston.  Don- 
ald was  married  June  24  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  to  Jane  Loomis.  Magrieta  was 
the  maid  of  honor. 

c’30 — The  marriage  of  Ruth  Hedges  to 
Bernard  C.  Hebensberger  took  place  in 
Chicago  on  June  30.  Their  present  ad- 
dress is  4423  Magnolia  Avenue,  Chicago, 

III. 

’30 — Donald  Tuttle  received  his  Mas- 
ter’s degree  from  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity in  June. 

’30 — Evelyn  Simmons  was  married  to 
Richard  Good  the  evening  of  June  14 
in  Willard,  Ohio.  Oberlin  members  of 
the  bridal  party  were  Laura  Sayers  ’30 
and  Clara  Falconer  ex’31.  Christine 
Carr  c’33  and  Irene  Maki  c’34  fur- 
nished the  music.  Other  Oberlinites  who 
attended  the  wedding  and  reception  rvere 
Walter  Simmons  ’27,  Agnes  Moore  c’29, 
Shirley  Kramer  Sebold  ’30,  Shirley  Har- 
vey ’30,  Marion  Elliott  c’29,  Elizabeth 
Hanson  ’31,  Helen  Mathews  ’32,  Mabel 
Lawler  ’28  and  Harold  Ewing  ’28.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Good  are  at  home  to  their 
Oberlin  friends  at  180  West  Weber  Road, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

’30,  ’32 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Basil  J.  Milov- 
soroff  (Georgia  Taylor)  spent  a few 
days  in  Canada  last  summer. 

’31 — Harriet  R.  Hope  received  her 
Master’s  degree  from  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  in  June.  Her  spe- 
cial field  is  nursery  school  education. 

ex-c’31 — Jeanette  Inscho  and  Fred  A. 
Comings  were  married  at  the  home  cf 
the  bride’s  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  D. 
Inscho  of  Shelby,  Ohio,  on  June  22.  Lea 
Comings  ex’29,  brother  of  the  groom, 
served  as  best  man.  Mr.  Comings  is  as- 
sociated with  his  father  in  the  Comings 
Book  Store.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Comings  are 
residing  at  19  College  Place,  Oberlin. 

’31 — Ida  May  Flickinger,  who  did  re- 
search rvork  for  the  U.  S.  Government  in 
the  Oberlin  College  Botany  Laboratory 
last  year,  has  accepted  a position  as  field 
captain  of  the  Houston,  Texas,  Girl 
Scouts.  She  taught  nature  study  in  a 
Houston  scout  camp  during  the  summer. 

’31 — Ruth  F.  Bell  received  her  Mas- 
ter’s degree  in  zoology  in  June  from 
Wellesley  College  and  spent  last  summer 
studying  at  the  Marine  Biological  Labor- 
atory, Woods  Hole,  Mass.  Ruth  is  now 
teaching  in  the  Norwalk,  Ohio,  High 
School  where  she  has  charge  of  the  bio- 
logy dcparlment. 

m'31 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Austin 
Richards  announce  the  marriage  of  their 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Putnam  Richards, 
to  Chalmer  John  Roy  at  their  summer 
home  in  Bridgton,  Maine,  on  September 
9.  'J’lie  bride’s  sister,  Laura  Ellen  Rich- 


ards ’31,  was  her  maid  of  honor.  Mr. 
Roy  is  teaching  and  studying  at  Harvard 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  will  be  at  home  after 
October  15  at  14  Abbott  Street,  Welles- 
ley, Mass. 

*tx3t  Howard  P.  Vanderlip  announces 
a second  manual  on  the  preparation  of 
thesis  manuscript,  which  is  being  pub- 
lished by  the  Edwards  Brothers  of  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.  The  manual,  entitled 
“Preparation  of  Statistical  Data  in  Thesis 
Manuscript,”  sets  forth  some  of  the  stand- 
ard forms  for  presenting  tabular  data 
which  are  further  explained  by  several 
illustrative  tables  consisting  of  data  com- 
piled from  the  Bulletin  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, Series  233,  1927.  This  publication 
will  be  on  sale  at  Haylor’s  Book  Store  in 
Oberlin. 

’32,  ’33 — The  marriage  of  Harriet  M. 
Thompson  to  Joseph  M.  Rasooli  took 
place  on  Saturday,  July  29,  at  the  home 
of  the  bride’s  parents.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
B.  Thompson,  of  Metamora,  Ohio.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rasooli  spent  a month  traveling 
through  Europe  and  are  no^v  at  home  at 
Agha  Jani  Bag  Street,  Hamadan,  Persia. 

’32 — Helen  M.  Stone  completed  the 
graduate  course  at  the  Smith  College 
School  for  Psychiatric  Social  Work  on 
August  28,  receiving  the  degree  of  M.S. 
S.  She  is  now  employed  as  visitor  in  the 
World  War  Relief  Committee,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

’32 — Herbert  Morse,  who  has  been  do- 
ing graduate  work  in  economics  at  Duke 
University,  is  continuing  his  work  at 
Columbia  I’^niversity  in  the  field  of 
mathematical  and  statistical  economics. 

ex'32,  ’33 — ^The  wedding  of  Frances 
Antoinette  Siddall,  daughter  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  William  A.  Siddall  c'pi-’pz  (Min- 
nie B.  Beard  ’91)  of  Aurora,  Ohio,  and 
John  Rowland  Woodruff,  son  of  Mrs. 
Althea  Rowland  Woodruff  ’or,  Oberlin, 
was  solemnized  in  the  Aurora  Commun- 
ity Church  on  August  30.  Dorothy  Lane 
’33  and  Helen  Clark  were  the  brides- 
maids. Robert  W.  Woodruff  ’37,  brother 
of  the  groom,  was  best  man,  and  the  ush- 
ers were  Loomis  Laird  ’31,  Robert  D. 
Fisher  ’26  and  Kenneth  Dustman  c'33. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodruff  spent  several 
weeks  at  Nantucket  Island,  and  are  now 
making  their  home  in  South  Hadle\', 
Mass.,  rvhere  Mr.  \\’oodruff  is  employed 
as  an  assistant  of  dramatics  at  Mount 
Holyoke  College. 

ex’33 — Marian  Feicks  and  David  Sut- 
ton were  married  in  Lorain,  Ohio,  June 
28.  Mr.  Sutton  is  an  alumnus  of  Woos- 
ter College  and  studied  at  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory. 

ex’34 — fean  Alcott  Adams,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Foote  Adams  ’01 
(Katharine  A.  Crafts  ’03)  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  was  married  September 
10  to  Richard  Bancroft  Dunning,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  N.  Dunning  of 
W’est  Hartford,  Conn.  Dr.  Robert  E. 
Brown  ’01  assisted  at  the  ceremony.  The 
bride  was  graduated  from  Mrs.  D.iy’s 
School  in  New  Haven  and  attended 
Wheaton  and  Oberlin  Colleges  and  the 
Scott  Carver  School  of  Boston.  Mr.  Dun- 
ning tvtis  graduated  from  Yale  in  193^ 
and  is  a member  of  I'crnon  Hall,  a Shef- 
field Scientific  School  society. 


The  First  Investment 

Investment  authorities  are  quite  generally  agreed 
that  the  first  investment  of  an  inexperienced  investor 
should  be  a savings  account  in  a sound  savings  bank. 
Such  an  investment  combines  safety,  a fair  return  to 
the  owner,  and  advisability  in  case  of  emergency,  to 
a degi'ee  not  found  in  any  other  type  of  investment. 

We  invite  the  savings  accounts  of  investors  who 
are  starting  their  investment  program. 

The  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Company 

C.  K.  Fauver,  President  O.  C.  McKee,  Cashier. 
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OBERLIN  PRINTINO,  COMPANY 
Oherlin,  Ohio 


Printers  of 
THE 
ALUMNI 
MAGAZINE 


.■Itiyihing  in  Priming 
from  a 

Card  to  a Book 


CAEPETS 

UUETAINS 

DEAPEEIES 

EUGS 

LAMPS 

ITCTUEES 

cn  ENA 

SITA'EinVAEE 

DECOEATIXG 


Evei-j'tliing  to  imike  the  home 
one  of  exquisite  beauty  and 
traiuiuility  will  be  found  in  the 
gallei-ies  of  this  store,  where 
the  practical  combines  with  the 
fanciful  in  gorgeous  array. 

The  Sterling  & Welch  Co. 

1225  Euclid  Avc. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Sept.  1895 


Sept.  1933 


DEPENDABILITY 

During  the  38  years  of  this 
bank’s  service  to  the  community, 
the  deposits  of  Cleveland  Trust 
savers  have  earned  for  them  nearly 
$70,000,000  in  interest,  paid 
at  every  regular  interest  period. 

Develdti^  Cmst 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System 


